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It was quite understandable that Twin Peaks fans were 
disappointed when the show was cancelled after its second 
season. Likewise, we are disappointed that the box office for 
the film was not so huge that another film would be 
guaranteed. But, all things considered, we shouldn't be all 
that upset. We should actually be quite grateful. 

Why? Consider this. Roughly thirty-four hours of TP 
material exist, combining the television and film. Thirty- 
four HOURS! Think of your favorite filmmaker--the guy you 
anxiously wait years for each new film--and you probably 
have less hours of his filmmaking to enjoy than you do of 
Twin Peaks. 

Okay, maybe that’s not the best example. Let's keep 
the analogy to television. While it’s true that many quality 
shows do remain on for many seasons (say, Hill Street Blues 
or Allin the Family or Cheers), they are shows that are easily 
accessible to a mainstream audience. Look at almost any 
quality show that tries to break new ground--even far less 
than Twin Peaks--and you’re looking at a show that usually 
doesn't last long for one reason or another. 

Just to take a few recent examples: Moonlighting was all 
the rage for a couple of seasons, and deservedly so. But its 
final season was wretched. TP fans ought to be thankful 
their show didn’t suffer this same fate. Better to have two 
quality seasons than an added third season comparable to 
Moonlighting’s final one. 

Perhaps a better example could be found in the short- 
lived Max Headroom. Innovative, well written, and finely 
acted, the show was simply too bizarre for general audi- 
ences. While not without its problems, the show was a 
welcome relief from the usual network fare. But how long 
did it last? Seven months. 

Crime Story made a number of critics’ best television of 
the 1980s lists. Never saw it? Neither did a lot of other 
people, and the show disappeared after two brilliant sea- 
sons. 

You can surely supply your own examples here. The 
point is simply that when you consider how startlingly 
different and unconventional Twin Peaks is, the amazing 
thing is how it ever made it to television in the first place, 
and once it did, how it ever became a hit at all, and how it 
lasted for as many second-season episodes as it did. Re- 
member that ratings in the first season were plummeting 
fast enough that there was some suspense as to whether 
the show was going to be picked up again at all. 

Finally, despite the poor ratings of the second season, 
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fans still ended up with a feature film. Even if it wasn’t the 
final resolution they might have preferred, it still provided 
over two more hours of excellent material. 

Add to that the well-produced Secret Diary of Laura 
Palmer, the Dale Cooper Autobiography, and the Diane 
tapes--all of which could have been hacked out for the quick 
buck but instead were high-quality products--and TP fans 
should feel quite lucky, even if another film never arrives. 
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Once again, we found ourself cramped for space in this 
issue, so once again a few things got bumped to next issue 
that we had intended to do in this one, including our final 
U.S. theater report on Fire Walk With Me. We should be able 
to run that next time. 

One main “problem” was that our “World Spins” sec- 
tion ran much, much longer than we were expecting. 
However, even after editing the items down as much as we 
felt comfortable doing, we still ended up with quite a bit of 
news. 

Our letters pages also expanded unexpectedly, thanks 
to the many great letters W/Preaders have been sending us. 
We love getting them, so keep sending them in, and we'll 
squeeze as much of them into each issue as we can. 

We are continuing to look at submissions, but I can tell 
you that future issues are filling up, so the sooner you send 
something in, the better. We've got some really great 
articles already in the works, so | think you'll be pleased 
with our 1993 lineup. 

WIP should gradually be appearing on more and more 
newsstands and bookstores across the country, in addition 
to the comic book and specialty store locations we've always 
had. Our thanks to the good folks at Fine Print Distributors 
in Austin, Texas for helping us pursue these new markets. 

Finally, we are now accepting one-year subscriptions to 
WIP. If your three-issue trial subscription ends with this 
issue, we hope you'll consider staying with us for the entire 
year. See page 19 for subscription (or resubscription) info. 


Craig Miller 
John Thorne 


P.S.: Our first issue of WIP has sold out! We're 
undecided about a second printing. Our sincere thanks to 
all of you who have been supporting us. 
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One of the central elements in Twin Peaks is its varied 
use of mystery. There is the primary “whodunit” aspect 
involving the murder of Laura Palmer--the unifying event 
upon which many plotlines were strung. But within many 
of those subplots were “mysteries” of more complex designs 
than a detective story, and perhaps the most fascinating 
(and frustrating) of these is BOB. 

The mysteries in Twin Peaks have been lavishly praised 
and viciously ridiculed. The attacks are from viewers who 
believe that the writers used the show’s mysterious ele- 
ments as an excuse for laziness: why work out the intrica- 
cies of plot resolution when a few gimmicky special effects 
and a heavy-handed “weirdness for weirdness’s sake” will 
placate a gullible public into accepting meaningless avant 
garde tricks for the more difficult quality writing? 

We believe these criticisms are overstated, but if they 
have validity, they are probably more applicable to the 
BOB/Leland dichotomy than to any other aspect of the 
show. Virtually all se- 
rialized storytelling 
(whether it be televi- 
sion, comic books, or 
what have you) has 
some element of “wing- 
ing it.” Plots are not 
developed too far in 
advance, since writers 
can never be sure the 
project won’t be sud- 
denly cancelled from 
low ratings (or sales). 
Usually, plots can be 
resolved satisfactorily 
without too much fore- 
thought, since most 
plots in popular cul- 
ture are relatively 
simple and straightfor- 
ward. The BOB 
plotline, however, is 
different. 

- More than any 
other, this plot seems 
a patchwork affair. It’s 
pretty clear that, early 
on, Lynch and Frost 
did not work out all the 
details of the charac- 
ter. By midway 
through the second 
season, when “explanations” are provided, they seem su- 
perficial and poorly thought out. The film may have been an 
attempt to add clarity, but by that time a precise and 
succinct explanation of BOB or BOB/Leland may have 
been impossible. 

Nevertheless, we're going to attempt to tackle the 
mystery head-on. We’re not so presumptuous as to believe 
we'llanswer all the perplexing questions surrounding BOB, 
but we do intend to examine some of the mysteries from 
different angles and to piece together a few parts of the 
puzzle. 


BOB, Mike and The Little Man From Another Place 
What was the relationship among BOB, Mike (the one- 
armed man), and The Little Man From Another Place? Mike 
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explains that while still “touched by the devilish one,” BOB 
was his “familiar” (a spirit who acts as a servant or guard- 
ian). When Mike “saw the face of God,” he was changed. He 
took his entire arm off and became an agent of good, or at 
least an agent of anti-evil, in that his mission was to stop 
BOB. Mike’s rebirth must have been the cause of BOB’s 
release from the role of familiar. (The show never addressed 
the interesting questions of what caused Mike to renounce 
his evil side, and what was meant when he said he “saw the 
face of God.”) 

Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me makes it quite obvious 
that The Little Man From Another Place is the personifica- 
tion of Mike’s missing arm. Mike was “touched by the 
devilish one” on his arm--a tattoo reading, “Fire Walk With 
Me.” By taking the entire arm off, Mike purged himself of 
evil. The Arm is therefore an evil entity, albeit a handi- 
capped one. (He’s only an arm, after all.) Being evil, the Arm 
is more closely aligned with BOB and his evil purposes. 
They seem to be 
scheming together in 
various sequences of 
the film, and thisalign- 
ment may explain why 
they appeared together 
after Josie’s death. 

When The Arm 
and Mike come into 
contact at the end of 
the film, they appear 
to gain authority over 
BOB. This is the first 
and only time we see 
BOB submit to some- 
one else, although this 
confrontation between 
the “whole” Mike and 
BOB could be viewed 
asa stalemate between 
two equally powerful 
forces. BOB reluc- 
tantly obeys Mike’s 
command for 
Garmonbozia (pain 
and sorrow) but it does 
seem that he could dis- 
obey if he desired. (Itis 
not entirely clear why 
Mike would reunite 
with his evil side for 
this confrontation, nor 
how he could abandon it again by the next morning.) 

Mike seems to be a fading spirit, an entity whose time 
is almost at hand. His pursuit of BOB at the end of FWWM 
isa struggle, and clearly he isin a weakened condition when 
we see him in the series, especially during Cooper's last visit 
to him. Mike seems almost on his death bed, and indeed he 
never shows up again after this point. Only when reunited 
with his arm does he gain strength (explaining perhaps his 
motive for doing so). Mike’s weakened condition would also 
explain why he took so long to discover that BOB was 
possessing Leland. If BOB were inhabiting Leland for forty 
years in a small town such as Twin Peaks, it shouldn't have 
been too difficult for his former master to find him, unless 
his former master were very weak. 

By the time of the events in Fire Walk With Me, however, 
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Mike apparently knows Leland is BOB. His confrontation 
with Leland and Laura at the stoplight would be evidence 
enough, but he actually sees BOB as Leland at the end of 
the movie. The question is, why didn’t he reveal BOB’s 
identity to Cooper when being interrogated at the sheriffs 
station, or when Cooper comes to see him at the Great 
Northern? The “weakened spirit” theory mentioned above 
may be the answer. If Mike has only a feeble grasp on the 
body and mind of Phil Gerard then he may not be able to 
fully articulate his answers to Cooper. Admittedly, this isa 
weak theory, but it is supported by evidence from both 
series and movie. 


BOB and Leland 

BOB was part of Leland for almost forty years--most of 
Leland’s life--but what was he doing with Leland all that 
time? Mike said that BOB fed on “fear and pleasures” and 
required a human host in order to obtain them. Yet how 
much fear and pleasure could he get from a young Leland? 
If Leland had killed (or even just been a delinquent), he 
never would have become the Leland Palmer we see at the 
beginning of Twin Peaks. So while Leland may have been 
too weak to resist BOB’s initial possession, he must have 
been strong enough to resist BOB’s constant temptations to 
do evil. After all, Leland grew up arespected member of the 
community, got married, and became a successful lawyer. 
Somehow he was able to accomplish these “good” things 
despite BOB’s presence. BOB, frustrated and confounded 
by Leland’s subconscious resistance, was forced to break 
Leland down gradually. 

As time passed, BOB was able to chip away at Leland’s 
resistance, getting his host to perform more and more “evil” 
acts. By the time of the eventsin FWWM, Leland was visiting 
prostitutes, specifically Teresa Banks, which would surely 
have provided BOB with some of the pleasure he sought. 
But BOB was still incapable of pushing Leland over the 
edge. When Teresa attempted blackmail, however, Leland’s 
reaction was violent and final. Perhaps at this point BOB 
had finally succeeded in stripping away Leland’s last moral 
barrier. 

This brings us to the question we posed a couple of 
issues back: Did Leland always know he was BOB? Or was 
he just an unwitting pawn in BOB’s game? In order to 
answer these questions we must first pose another: Who 
really killed Teresa Banks--BOB or Leland? 

As Leland dies, he says, “they had me kill that girl, 
Teresa” clearly implicating that “they” (meaning BOB and 
his evil cohorts, who remain unknown) were the culprits of 
this awful act. Teresa seems an innocent and random 
victim of BOB. 

But in FWWM it was Teresa’s blackmail scheme that 
gave Leland the motive to commit murder. BOB’s presence 
seems distant. From this evidence Leland cannot be 
considered innocent of Teresa’s murder. And he probably 
isn’t. Leland was at least partly responsible for her death. 
But upon her death, Leland must have had his first inkling 
of BOB’s presence. (Up until then, he had no knowledge of 
BOB.) Realizing this, he places a letter from BOB’s name 
under Teresa’s fingernail--a feeble attempt at identifying to 
the world the force within him. 

Cooper assumed that these letters were BOB’s sick way 
of leaving his signature. But that’s just a guess and there's 
no evidence to support it. Isn’t it more likely that Leland’s 
growing awareness of BOB wasa pressure building within, 
seeking release? After BOB/Leland killed Laura, Leland 


underwent a series of bizarre changes in character. First, 
there wasa distraught mourning in the denial stage; Leland 
jumped on the casket at Laura’s funeral, not only refusing 
to accept her death, but his role in it. Then there was a rage 
for revenge; as Leland became angry at himself and the 
world around him, he took out this anger on both Dr. 
Jacoby and Jacques Renault (BOB’s role in these attacks is 
difficult to define). Suddenly Leland appeared happy, but 
this happiness wasa facade, a way of pretending things had 
not changed. Finally, though, Leland became amiable and 
cooperative, not only in the investigation into Jacque’s 
death, but also with the further investigation into Laura’s 
murder. All these behaviors were ways of trying to cope with 
what he knew was true, that BOB killed Laura, and that he, 
Leland, was the murder weapon. Why else would Leland 
identify BOB from the police sketch and provide informa- 
tion about his encounter with him in the past? 

Leland wanted the world to know what was happening 
to him! He identified BOB, and he continued to leave letters 
under the fingernails of BOB’s victims. Leaving the letters 
helped Leland relieve the burden of his association with 
BOB. (And BOB, in turn, gained even greater control over 
his host.) He couldn’t come to realize it fully, but some part 
of Leland knew BOB was inside him. It was as if he could 
see the image of BOB out of the corner of his eye, but the 
vision would vanish once he turned to view it face on. 
Unable to confront BOB directly, then, Leland did what little 
he could to call for help. 

Leland’s dying words again: “When he was inside I 
didn’t know. When he was gone, I couldn’t remember.” All 
true. Leland did not have complete knowledge of what BOB 
was doing. Certainly BOB’s nighttime abuses of Laura in 
her bedroom were unknown to him. Only near the very end, 
when events reached a breaking point did he begin to 
understand. Once Teresa--then Laura--were murdered an 
element of the truth seeped into Leland’s mind. 


BOB and Cooper 

During Leland’s final moments he also revealed much 
of how BOB originally came to possess him. Leland ex- 
plained that BOB first came to him in a dream wanting to 
play. Leland, a young boy at the time, “invited” BOB in, and 
he was apparently there to stay. Was it that easy for BOB 
to possess Leland? If so, could any young child be suscep- 
tible to his evil ways? Probably not. Leland explained to 
Cooper and Truman that his encounters with BOB oc- 
curred while he was visiting his grandfather’s cabin in the 
woods. Joshua Palmer’s cabin must have been near 
Glastonbury Grove, the gateway to the Black Lodge. BOB 
came upon the young Leland and saw him as the perfect 
host--naive, curious, and susceptible. Leland was the 
wrong person in the wrong place, and quite possibly BOB’s 
“one chance out” from the Black Lodge. 

Laura, however, was far stronger than the young 
Leland, for BOB could never find a way to possess her. Yet 
it is this strength that BOB wanted. The stronger the host, 
the more powerful BOB could become. Hence BOB’s final 
possession of Cooper (if it was Cooper who returned with 
Annie and not the doppleganger) may have been his ulti- 
mate goal. Evidence from the series, movie, and Cooper 
Autobiography suggests that BOB had been after Cooper for 
some time. Under interrogation, BOB revealed knowledge 
of Cooper's deadly encounter with Windom Earle in Pitts- 
burgh. And all his life, Cooper’s prescient dreams over- 

See BOB on page 23 
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The 
Secret History 


of the 


Black & 
White Lodges! 


In many fans’ minds, the emphasis of the Black and 
White Lodges in the final episodes of the second season of 
Twin Peaks rescued the show from a serious shortage of 
dramatic tension following the death of Leland. The “larger 
than life” battle of good versus evil put the events of the 
show in a new light and upped the various conflicts’ ante by 
tapping into the greatest possible archetypal theme. But 
few viewers are aware that Lynch and Frost did not create 
these Lodges, but borrowed then from an obscure 1926 
pulp novel called The Devil’s Guard by Talbot Mundy. 

This pulp novel of high adventure and magic set in India 
and Tibet faded into obscurity for the most part, although 
it was resurrected as a paperback reprint from Avon Books 
in the late Sixties. Still, the book and its author were not 
much more than footnotes in the history of the pulp 
adventure genre. But sixty-five years after the book’s 
original publication, some of the novel’s plot elements 
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found a new and wider audience when they re-emerged on 
Twin Peaks. These story elements weren’t the usual 
obscure references to old movies as were the names 
Madelaine Ferguson, Phillip Gerard, or Gordon Cole. No, in 
this case the basis of the whole black-white conflict that 
formed the underlying plot of Twin Peaks’s second season 
was taken from Mundy’s book, then given a unique “Twin 
Peaks” spin. 

In order to appreciate the impact The Devil’s Guard had 
on Twin Peaks, it is important to recall some of the specific 
elements of the Black Lodge storyline - a subplot which 
developed over the latter half of the show’s second season. 

In the episode following the conclusion of the Laura 
Palmer investigation, Cooper and Major Briggs journey into 
the woodson afishing trip. While sitting around a campfire, 
Major Briggs mentions a place called the White Lodge to 
Cooper. Briggs disappears before he can elaborate any 
further, but we get additional detail about both The White 
Lodge and Black Lodge from Hawk in the following episode: 

My people believe that the White Lodge isa place 
where the spirits that rule man and nature here 
reside. There is also a legend of a place called the 
Black Lodge... the shadow-self of the White Lodge. 

The legend says that every spirit must pass through 

there on the way to perfection. There, you will meet 

your own shadow-self. It is said, if you confront the 

Black Lodge with imperfect courage, it will utterly 

annihilate your soul. 

Cooper mentions The White Lodge to Major Brigg’s 
commanding officer, Colonel Reilly, who tells him the infor- 
mation is “classified.” After he returns, however, Major 
Briggs reveals that Air Force personnel formerly assigned to 
Project Bluebook are looking for the White Lodge “in an 
unofficial capacity.” 

As the plot builds, Windom Earle’s search for the Black 
Lodge becomes apparent. In one of his megalomaniacal 
speeches to Leo, he describes the Black Lodge: 

There’s . . . a place of almost unimaginable 
power, chock full of dark forces and vicious secrets. 

... Andif harnessed, these spirits in this hidden land 

of unmuffled screams and broken hearts would 

offer up a power so vast that its bearer might reorder 

the Earth itself to his liking! 

Cooper and Truman discover that Earle was once part 
of Project Bluebook. They watch a videotape taken years 
before in which a distracted and dazed Earle describes to 
his superiors what resides in the Black Lodge: 

These, uh, these evil sorcerers, uh, .. . dugpas, 
they’re called . . . they cultivate evil for the sake of 
evil, nothing else. Now this, this ardent purity allows 
them to access a secret place where the cultivation 
of evil proceeds in exponential fashion, and with it, 
the furtherance of evil’s resulting power! This place 
of power is tangible and as such it can be found, 
entered, and perhaps utilized in, in some fashion. 
The dugpas have, have, many names for it, but chief 
among them is the, uh, is the Black Lodge. 

Cooper realizes that to stop Earle, he must decipher the 
Owl Cave petroglyph. Events depicted in the remaining 
episodes lead to Cooper’s entrance to the Black Lodge, his 
eventual confrontation with BOB, and the (non-)ending 
with which we're all familiar. 

The Devil’s Guard (published in England under the title 
Ramsden--possibly the novel’s original title) has so much in 
common with the plot described above that it cannot be 


coincidence. In fact the novel had impact on parts of Twin 
Peaks that happened even before the Black or White Lodges 
were ever mentioned! For example, the concept of BOB 
“inhabiting” hosts has its roots in the novel, as does 
Cooper’s interest in the Dalai Lama and Tibet. And one 
cannot overlook the relationship between Windom Earle 
and Dale Cooper--this too is a parallel with the plot of The 
Devil’s Guard. 

The book tells the story of a band of adventurers, led by 
the brave James Grim (Jimgrim), who journey from India to 
Tibet to help a man named Elmer Rait who may be trapped 
there. Rait went to Tibet seeking to learn great and 
important secrets from a place called Sham-bha-la. With 
these secrets, Rait could become one of the world’s most 
powerful men. Rait is also the former partner of the novel’s 
narrator, Jeff Ramsden. The first similarity between the 
book and Twin Peaks is now evident. This plot element and 
how it evolves over the course of the story, calls attention to 
the Cooper/Earle relationship portrayed on Twin Peaks. 
Windom Earle, like Elmer Rait, was obsessed with finding 
and unlocking powerful secrets. But the two had more in 
common than just a thirst for power, as we'll soon see. 

The first half of The Devil’s Guard is classic pulp 
adventure. Jimgrim and Ramsden must make the danger- 
ous trip to Tibet through blizzards and across mountains. 
Along the way they must also deal with bandits and 
conspirators, all of whom attempt to stop their entry into 
the country. But in the middle of the tale some startling 
secrets are learned, both from the perspective of the book’s 
characters, and to any reader who happens to know the 
story of Twin Peaks. Jimgrim and Ramsden are confronted 
by a menacing man, who warns them not to continue 
further. Like BOB, or any of the other mysterious appari- 
tions in Twin Peaks, this stranger seemingly appears out of 
nowhere. Jimgrim and Ramsden soon discover that this 
man is known as a dugpa! 

Dugpas, the book reveals, are agents of a place called 
The Black Lodge. In the show, Windom Earle also described 
dugpas as having access to the Black Lodge. Clearly, the 
use of dugpas as a plot element on the television show 
comes directly from the pages of Talbot Mundy’s novel. In 
fact, the dialog describing dugpas in both show and novel 
match exactly: In The Devil’s Guard, dugpas are defined as 
“sorcerers who cultivate evil for the sake of evil!” (Talbot 
Mundy is actually the author of some of the show’s lines!) 

In The Devil’s Guard much of what is revealed about the 
Black Lodge and dugpas comes from another of the novel’s 
characters, a mysterious Tibetan named Lhaten who be- 
friends Jimgrim and Ramsden. Lhaten knows as much as 
he does about the Black Lodge because he is, in fact, an 
agent of a place called the White Lodge! This revelation 
establishes a very clear black-white conflict in the book and 
provides a foundation for the story’s plot. This same 
foundation is used in Twin Peaks. In the novel, The Black 
Lodge and the White Lodge are engaged in a secret war. 
Evidence suggests that the same thing may have been 
happening between the Lodges on the series; clearly the 
Giant was a force of good, as were the Tremonds. These 
White Lodge “agents” either warned Cooper of danger, or 
provided him help when it was needed -- they were in direct 
opposition to the agents of the Black Lodge. Similarly, 
Lhaten appears to Jimgrim and Ramsden throughout the 
novel to offer assistance and warnings. 

The dugpas, according to Lhaten, are master hypno- 
tists who seek to take over the world. Although described 


as such in passing, the dugpas are never shown “hypnotiz- 
ing” anyone. Instead, the are portrayed as “possessing” the 
bodies (and minds) of others. The explanation for the 
dugpas’ ability to possess others meshes perfectly with 
what happens in Twin Peaks. Lhaten explains that dugpas 
can easily dominate those with “weak wills.” If people are 
weak-willed, he says, they “render themselves unable to 
resist the imposition of other wills on theirs.” Isn’t this 
exactly what happened to Leland? And isn’t Laura’s 
strength of will exactly why BOB could not possess her? 

On the other hand, Laura was the perfect candidate for 
“dugpa-host” because, as Lhaten explains, dugpas control 
others by using “the self-destroying acts of whomever they 
would conquer.” There is good and bad in everyone, he 
continues, and there is always war between the two. 
Dugpas will attempt to cultivate a person’s evil side. The 
book elaborates on this point in a footnote, explaining that 
“sudden criminal outbursts of otherwise apparently sane 
people” can be attributed to possession by dugpas. The axis 
around which all of the plots in Twin Peaks rotate--the 
possession of human beings by evil spirits--is clearly a 
fundamental element of The Devil’s Guard. 

But the similarities don’t end there. Lhaten explains 
that the White Lodge has a representative in the outside 
world--the Dalai Lama. Cooper once had a dream about the 
Dalai Lama (and the “plight of the Tibetan people”). This 
dream changed Cooper’s life, and ever since he longed to see 
the Dalai Lama reunited with his people in Tibet. Cooper’s 
dreams have often been channels of communication be- 
tween himself and someone else. Could the Dalai Lama, 
acting as a representative of the White Lodge, have been 
attempting to communicate with Cooper? Why not? Coo- 
per was an ideal candidate for membership in the White 
Lodge. As Lhaten explains, any man who has the “neces- 
sary character” can be received there. Jimgrim is told this 
because, like Cooper, he too is considered an ideal prospect 
for inclusion in the White Lodge. 

As the story in The Devil’s Guard progresses, Jimgrim 
and Ramsden eventually find Rait, who is now an agent of 
the Black Lodge. Rait tricked the two into coming to Tibet 
so that he could exact revenge on Ramsden for having 
abandoned him years before. Once again the plot of the 
novel parallels Twin Peaks. Rait, like Windom Earle, sought 
revenge against his former partner! Rait was jealous that 
Ramsden had abandoned him years earlier to become 
partners with Jimgrim and Earle was jealous of Cooper’s 
affair with Caroline. 

As The Devil’s Guard reaches its climax, Jimgrim and 
Ramsden must find a way to defeat Rait, and escape the 
Black Lodge. Battles and chases ensue and, unlike Twin 
Peaks, the novel concludes with a definitive ending. 

The parallels between The Devil’s Guard and Twin 
Peaksare striking, but there are also many differences. The 
Devil’s Guard has no owls and white horses, creamed corn 
and blue roses. So while the book is fascinating, it cannot 
resolve the unanswered questions of the Twin Peaks uni- 
verse. 

But obviously The Devil’s Guard was a significant 
influence on the creators of Twin Peaks. It may be that 
Mark Frost or David Lynch read the book years back and it 
made an impression upon them, or that a number of the 
show’s writers discovered they had a common interest in 
the book. Whichever the case, Talbot Mundy’s work made 
a profound impact on the Twin Peaks storyline, shaping not 
only the series, but aspects of the movie that followed. 
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Of all the articles 
about Twin Peaks we've 
read, two really stand out. 
One is areview of FWWM 
by Steve Erickson pub- 
lished in the L.A. Weekly 
(September 11, 1992). 
The other is this one by 
Lint Hatcher, written 
shortly afterTwin Peaks’s 
final television episode and originally appearing in Hatcher's 
magazine Wonder. 

Wonder is our kind of magazine, and Hatcher is our kind 
of guy, because he likes a lot of the same things that we like: 
everything from Syd Mead, Frank Frazetta, and the Wyeths 
toC.S. Lewis, Ray Bradbury, and J.R.R. Tolkien to Hal Foster, 
Jack Kirby, and Steve Ditko to Gumby, Fruit Loops, Jonny 
Quest, Dr. Seuss, and Terry Gilliam. 

We suggest that you give Wonder magazine a try. Check 
out the ad on page 10 for more information. 


The thing about David Lynch’s films is, ...well... I can 


relate. [can relate when the Elephant Man, John Merrick, 
is enraptured by a fairy tale play that seems to be a retelling 
of his own life--so that he 
wonders if his own life is a 
great, wisdom-imparting ad- 
venture unfolding. I can re- 
late when, in Twin Peaks, the 
shot of a solitary traffic light 
swinging slowly in an empty 
nighttime breeze suggests a 

strange spiritual vacuum-- 

because I have seen that traf- 

fic light while driving through 

wet, desolate, big city streets 

at night. Ican relate when, in 

Blue Velvet, Jeffrey Beaumont wakes up beside a desolate 
dirt road after being beaten senseless and blinks a little as 
he sees the name of the road is “Meadow Lane”--because 
the universe has felt almost sarcastically indifferent to me 
as well. And when John Merrick, Jeffrey Beaumont, and 
Agent Dale Cooper wonder how it is that evil exists in the 
world--| can relate. 

People dismiss Lynch as “weird” and surrealistic, but I 
think Lynch deals in reality. He shows us things the way he 
actually perceives them. Eraserhead may have been surre- 
alistic, but The Elephant Man, Blue Velvet, and Twin Peaks 
are closer to expressionism. An artist who tries to capture 
the experience of sunlight as it plays across a poplar tree 
caught in an autumn breeze is dealing in a form of realism. 
With all the bizarre images and dissolves and lenses that 


The Good, 


Lynch uses, he is doing 
the same thing--creating 
the same emotionally, in- 
tellectually full picture of 
what it would be like to 
see, to hear, and to expe- 
rience emotionally this 
nighttime landscape or 
this flowing river or this 
terrible confrontation. 

What’s more, in communicating to us his own strange 
honesty about life, Lynch does not turn away from the fact 
that huge perplexing mysteries exist. His characters, after 
escaping a psychotic killer named Frank, don’t pull an UZI 
down from the hall closet, track Frank down, and blow his 
brains out just after a properly vengeful bon mot. No, his 
characters sit in a local diner, look down at a half eaten 
hamburger plate, and, with an overwhelming helplessness, 
say, “Why do people like Frank exist? Where do they come 
from?” Once again, I can relate, and | think it is the 
combination of Lynch’s visual expressiveness with this 
philosophically honest questioning that makes his work 
appealing to me. 


little voice to the reality of good. 
And when he depicts this evil, 
all his creative resources come 
to play. The result is often 
disturbing, violent imagery that 


The problem is, however, that his honesty is biased 
pushes even the most tolerant 
movie-goers to say, “That’s 


even tainted, toward the sinis- 

ter. His work--especially his 

signature film, Blue Velvet-- 

turns a fascinated eye toward 

the reality of evil, while giving 

enough. Maybe if I go rent 

Herbie, The Love Bug | can wash this Lynch crap out of my 
brain.” 

In other words, while he explores the mystery of evil, 

Lynch’s overwhelming focus on the depraved tends to 


_overrule the honesty in his questioning. The answers begin 


to seem so ponderously negative that one wonders why 
Lynch is bothering to explore the questions at all. Recently, 
however, Lynch’s leaning toward the sinister has begun to 
shift alarmingly. With David Lynch and Mark Frost’s 
television series, Twin Peaks, something new has stepped 
into the picture. Good has been given a real voice and a 
truly powerful presence. This is something that has never 
occurred in Lynch’s work before and it throws a new, even 
controversial light on Lynch’s philosophical questioning. 


and the Lynchian! 


By Lint Hatche 
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A Capra Hero Without a Cause 

When it comes to Lynch’s expression of “the good” in 
life, we have his viewpoint gathered together in the person 
of FBI Special Agent Dale Cooper, recently assigned to the 
Laura Palmer murder case in Twin Peaks, Washington. 
Portrayed by Kyle MacLachlan, Agent Cooper is the most 
prominent character in Twin Peaks. He is, therefore, a 
significant source for the meaning in the show. And Cooper 
is as radically good a man as we have seen on TV in a long 
time. 

Coop isa strange bird. But thisis only because, like the 
Capra heroes in Mr. Smith Goes To Washington, You Can t 
Take It With You, and Meet John Doe, Coop stands closer to 
the wonders of life and truth than most people can manage 
(or have chosen). While others mutter disconsolately over 
their morning coffee, Coop looks up at his waitress and with 
acement-jawed grin of good will pronounces a truth, “Darn 
good cuppa joe, Annie.” He has a look of two-fisted 
childhood about him, as though he has fought hard battles 
to keep his right to stare out at the world with open-eyed 
awe and to go ahead and say something about it. He makes 
point blank statements of value that would seem like 
sentimentality or empty platitudes in other mouths. Com- 
ing from Coop, however, they sound like something you 
want to write on the nearest napkin and carry around in 
your wallet for a few years. He is odd because he is genuine 
and good-hearted among the tired, the disillusioned, the 
cynical, and the corrupt. And, amazingly, Lynch, Frost and 
MacLachlan have made Coop’s goodness not only plausible, 
but delightful. 

Mark Altman has written in his Twin Peaks: Behind the 
Scenes: “In much the way, that Jimmy Stewart served as an 
on-screen persona for Alfred Hitchcock,... MacLachlan has 
become Lynch’s celluloid alter-ego.” I agree. And nowhere 
is this more obvious than in Coop’s strongest trait--his 
excessive delight in the good things around him. Cherry 
pie, a good cup of joe, donuts, diners, gorgeous trees. 
Coop’s eyes gleam at the very mention of them. And it is no 
coincidence that these are the very things that during 
interviews Lynch himself says that he loves. The Peakscrew 
often chuckled over how Lynch would get the biggest, most 
child-like delight out of something like a turkey sandwich or 
a slice of cherry pie. Lynch has said that he likes to sit in 
fifties diners while he comes up with ideas because if he ever 
finds his imagination taking him someplace too dark and 
disturbing he can always return to an awareness of the safe, 
cheerful place all around him. And he has said of his own 
childhood that, “It was ‘Good Times On Our Street.’ It was 
‘See Spot Run.’ It was beautiful old houses, tree lined 
streets, the milkman, building forts, lots and lots of friends. 
It was a dream world, those droning airplanes, blue skies, 
picket fences, green grass, cherry trees. Middle America the 
way it was supposed to be.” 

Lynch’s words bear a strong resemblance to the view- 
point expressed by Agent Cooper. Lynch, however, moves 
on to say, “But then on this cherry tree would be this pitch 
oozing out, some of it black, some of it yellow, and there were 
millions and millions of red ants racing all over the sticky 
pitch, all over the tree. So you see, there’s this beautiful 
world and you just look a little bit closer and it’s all red 
ants.” 

There’s the rub. ...There’s this beautiful world and you 
just look a little bit closer—and it’s all red ants. There’s the 
point where the Cooperesque expansiveness clashes with 
the Blue Velvet leanings. When Lynch says, “It’s all just red 


ants,” he is using images to convey a philosophical stand- 
point. If we use his films as a general guide (the insect 
images in Blue Velvet, for example), Lynch seems to be 
saying that life really only amounts to species fighting it out 
in a godless universe, where good and evil and human 
aspirations are illusions, where the only reality is the kill or 
be killed non-ethic. A place where human beings, despite 
their good intentions, pleasant homes, and family photos, 
are driven by savage intuitive forces--the same forces that 
pulled us out of the ooze. This is the Lynchian perspective 
we have seen so far. Savagery underneath a sham covering 
of good has overwhelmingly taken the stage in his prior 
work, especially in Blue Velvet. An obvious problem here, 
however, is that if the good things that Dale Cooper per- 
ceives are really good then they do not fit into the “just red 
ants” idea of life. In Twin Peaks an extremely powerful, 
good, and genuine character has appeared and, clearly, his 
point of view is directly at odds against Lynch’s fear that the 
good things in life are a shallow covering and the real 
substance of life is a mass of savagery. The last thing Coop 
is is a sham. 


Stranger in a Stranger Land 

While I watched Twin Peaks, | was fascinated by the 
existence of a Dale Cooper in a David Lynch production. 
This is because I knew that some philosophical problems 
were inevitable--and Lynch would have to face them as he 
worked the story out in his mind. 

First of all, if savagery or chaos is what really lies under 
the surface of things, then why does this Dale Cooper exist 
in Lynch’s mind? Unlike Frank Capra, who had a particu- 
larly thoughtful Christian worldview, I don’t think that 
David Lynch hasa good reason for why Coop is so very good. 
He doesn’t seem to have put as much thought into good as 
he has into evil. Like most people, Lynch says, “Why is there 
so much evil in the world?” and then he stops. He doesn’t 
go on to say, “Why is there good in the world as well?” 

Like all of us, Lynch’s eye is drawn toward the myste- 
rious allure of evil the same way that a bird’s eye is drawn 
to the gleam of gold. And, because evil truly captures his 
attention, Lynch, like all of us, does not take his defining 
and understanding of good seriously enough. 

How could Lynch take good more seriously? Certainly, 
I refer to the fact that people do good things every day and 
that there are hidden saints all around us and that this 
deserves a voice in a metaphysically oriented TV series with 
a partial emphasis on good versus evil. But it’s much more 
than even that. A person who sits back and observes the 
world and wonders why there is so much evil hasa tendency 
to take for granted the fact that he is able to sit back and 
observe at all. He tends to completely ignore a very basic 
and amazing good that is staring him in the face--a good 
that, in a sense, is staring out of his face. Coop can savor 
the Washington state landscapes, can choose to enjoy a 
good cup of coffee, can perhaps capture on canvas the play 
of light across someone’s face. These abilities point to 
things that are deep and powerful and that Lynch, if he will 
continue questioning honestly, cannot easily dismiss in 
favor of his “red ants” pronouncement. 

One night in Los Angeles, a friend of mine working as 
a limo driver chauffeured a man to a showing of Blue Velvet. 
When this client climbed back into the car at the end of the 
evening, the client said simply, “That movie happened in a 
godless universe.” He was not wrong. As we have noted, a 
universe described as “all red ants” is a universe where life 
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consists of species fighting it out with each other through an 
instinctive desire to survive--and that’s it. Itisa material 
idea of the universe. God does not exist. There is no soul 
or spirit in man. Ideas of good and evil are illusions. Matter 
and energy are all that make up reality--and they are driven 
entirely by unthinking natural laws of cause and effect. 
Further, for the behaviorist who takes this worldview to its 
logical conclusions, both red ants and human beings are 
also governed entirely by cause and effect. Human beings 
are made up only of matter and energy. Not one bit of 
matter, not one particle or wave of energy has the freedom 
to step outside of cause and effect and to choose to go this 
way or that way for a change of pace. Therefore, since 
people’s brains are made up of matter and energy entirely, 
people cannot really choose. Choice is an illusion. Self- 
awareness is an illusion. Our actions are like the ricochet- 
ing of a billiard ball on a pool table--complex, but entirely 
determined by the physical laws that completely control the 
matter and energy we are made of. 

That is an all just red ants universe--when one really 
looks at what alljust red antsimplies. Ifthe universe Lynch 
describes in his films and Twin Peaks is such a place and 
good and evil and free will are illusions, where does Agent 
Cooper fit in? Where is there room for sitting at a linoleum- 
top table and savoring a good cuppa joe with a slice of 
Annie’s cherry pie, choosing to have one package of sugar 
instead of two, choosing to make an effort to say hello to 
Annie because she looks down, choosing to pause and 
watch the wind sift through the evergreens across the 
street? 

Clearly, the implication is that Coop does not fit into 
sucha universe. Sucha universe could not have given birth 
to someone like Coop. The only sort of universe that makes 
enough room in itself to account for Dale Cooper’s apprecia- 
tion of good things (and that makes room enough for you, 
me, and David Lynch) is one that can account for Coop’s 
self-awareness and ability to choose. History--with all its 
tales of love, hate, courage, self-sacrifice, artistic accom- 
plishment, cowardice, piety, and so on--attests to the 
existence of human self-awareness and choice. The fact 
that you are sitting there, reading this article, arguing with 
my statements or nodding in assent, attests to your free- 
dom of thought and choice. Descarte’s cogito ergo sum--“I 
think; therefore, | am.”--is the intrinsic definition of our 
existence as human beings. Yet, we have seen a logical 
argument that our minds cannot exist, that people cannot 
step outside the flow of cause and effect and choose to do 
this or that, if everything is made up of matter and energy. 
It would seem, then, that something else besides matter 
and energy must exist if our thoughts are real. If our mind 
exists and is free to “move” under its own influence, then it 
cannot be made merely of ricocheting particles of matter or 
energy. Something must exist in us--something that is us 
--that is free from the constraints of physical laws. Neces- 
sarily, that something must be immaterial or super-natu- 
ral. It must, in other words, look remarkably like the idea 
of the spirit or soul of man. 

If the existence of our mind demands there is more to 
life than the materialism of an all red ants universe, there 
is the possibility of a real human personality with all the 
appreciations of a Dale Cooper. An idea of the universe that 
includes the immaterial or the super-natural has room for 
such a personality. 

There is the possibility of a true “good” in such a 
universe, as well, once we question the origin of our mind. 
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For, to the best of our knowledge, matter does not give birth 
to that which is not matter. We cannot look to unthinking 
and unchoosing matter and energy as an origin for the 
thinking and choosing. It would be more plausible to 
suggest that mind comes from mind. And, though it presses 
against the envelope of modern thinking, this would lead 
one to the idea of a source water for the human personality, 
a First Mind. This Beginning Mind is then a Greater Than 
in comparison with our own minds. Ideas of good and evil 
are not merely discussed in relation to our own opinions, 
but Its opinion aswell. The meaning of life itself is discussed 
under the aspect of this Beginning Mind, this Creator, this 
God. In the “fellowship of minds,” what has this Father or 
Mother Mind set up as right and beneficial behavior? Has 
It made any rules? And if it created our lives, has It done 
this benevolently, declaring life good? Once a First Mind or 
Creator becomes a logically plausible explanation for the 
existence of our own minds, we also find ourselves with a 
reference point in questions of morality and values, since 
this Maker’s intentions for its offspring would be the prece- 
dents we refer to. Thus, good might exist not merely as a 
“sham covering”, but asa true standard in the mind of God. 


So, you see, the mere existence Dale Cooper’s human 
awareness of good things carries within it certain profound 
implications--ideas which suggest that there must be more 
to life than the red ants theory of the universe. If Lynch 
examines only the savagery in the universe, he might well 
suspect that our origins rest entirely in the bone-filled 
arena of survival of the fittest. But if Lynch realizes that this 
arena, with its materialistic limitations, cannot account for 
the fact that Lynch is there, perceiving it, judging it as good 
or bad, choosing to try this creative line of thought or that 
--then he might well realize that some-thing has been left 
out of the equation. This is only compounded by the fact 
that Lynch has some joy in life--something else that does 
not fit in a universe that is all red ants. And then, when 
Lynch creates Dale Cooper (does matter choose to create?), 
who is the embodiment of joyful appreciation of life--well, 
then to persist in saying, “So, you see, it’s all just red ants,” 
is ridiculous. It becomes the spectacle of a creature, 


_ endowed with certain unalienable goods, using those goods 


to say, “Life is meaningless. There is no good.” Dale 
Cooper’s existence--both as a creation of Lynch’s mind and 
as a representative of human appreciation for the good-- 
suggests that there is, of necessity, much more to life than 
that. The only type of universe that can account for a Dale 
Cooper (or a David Lynch) includes the plausible suggestion 
that it is no accident of nature that those evergreens are 
enjoyed by the human mind or that cuppa joe is savored or 
that play of light across Annie’s face causes fascination. 

Strangely enough, this supernatural view of the uni- 
verse is very nearly the view from Twin Peaks. After all, 
while Lynch may have formally espoused the red ants 
viewpoint, in his creative efforts he has begun to chip away 
at it. He has taken Dale Cooper, who belies the red ants 
theory, and placed him in a town populated by several Blue 
Velvet types almost as though Lynch is asking for a show- 
down between the Coop point of view and the red ants point 
of view. And he has introduced the supernatural through 
the existence of Bob, an immaterial demon/spirit/alien 
wholly consumed by the pleasure he gets from terrorizing 
and degrading people like poor Laura Palmer. 

Bob’s existence would seem to counter the materialism 
inherent in a red ants idea of life. Not so, with Lynch. 


* 


Through the character of Bob, Lynch seems to be toying 
with the idea of spirits that are still part of the just red ants 
scenario. Bob, like Frank in Blue Velvet, seems at home in 
a kill or be killed universe. However, it is only in the aspect 
of savagery that he fits in. If Lynch is going to be honest and 
if he allows for spirits or minds with free choice, then by 
extension there is both the possibility of God and thus of 
true lines of good and evil. Lynch plays with this a little in 
the character of Mike, a former spirit/friend of Bob’s,who 
claims to have reformed from Bob’s ways when he “saw the 
face of God.” Despite this reference to a good more powerful 
than Bob, good is still only represented by Agent Cooper 
and friends. It is, once again, more plausible to Lynch for 
evil to have real power and presence even when Lynch 
allows for the existence of spirits that refer to a good God. 

And, once again, it is a flawed outlook on good that 
allows him to hold 
this position. Bob 
would seem to 
share our abilities 
of self-awareness 
and freedom to 
choose. His own 
ability then to rea- 
son is first a basic 
good that can be 
used to plan a 
murder. His abil- 
ity to communi- 
cate is first a good 
that can be used 
to lie or to taunt if 
Bobchooses. Bob, 
even as he goes to 
and fro upon the 
earth seeking 
whom he may de- 
vour, is chock full 
of abilities that are 
necessarily goods 
in themselves. In 
each instance of 
wrongdoing, Bob 
does not use in- 
herently evil 
capabilities that 
came up of their 
own selves. The 
good ability to 
choose, to will, already exists and then it is turned toward 
evil. Destruction first requires something whole, rejection 
first requires some relationship, murder first requires life, 
tripping someone requires stability to exist beforehand, 
and so on. The good must come first as a basic state of 
existence. The evil--as a corruption, a rejection, or an 
attack upon the good--can only come second and only asa 
reaction, not as an original creation. 


No Such Thing as Haunted Red Ant Hills 

So, even if he tries to smuggle red ants savagery into the 
supernatural, it fails. Lynch treats evil as though it is 
monolithic, as though Cooper is a butterfly caught in a 
hurricane. Actually, if only Lynch would think “good” 
through, it is Bob who should be portrayed as caught in a 
hurricane of cosmic proportions. 


Set beside Lynch’s intuitive, wildly creative approach to 
the big questions, these lines of thought may seem too 
rational, toocold. But lookat it this way. It is true that there 
is a good, strong dose of absurd humor in Twin Peaks and 
that Coop’s love for a good cuppa joe seems silly at times-- 
especially when compared to the dark death of Laura 
Palmer. But we mustn’t trick ourselves. Agent Cooper’s 
delight in the good things around him really is no small part 
of what is going on. For would Laura Palmer’s death have 
any meaning, any poignancy, if it were not for the value 
Lynch and Cooper place on the thousand and one delights 
of life? The cherry pie, the donuts shared with Sheriff 
Truman, the tree-lined streets? If there is nothing good-- 
and real in its goodness--about life, then why write such a 
heartbreaking theme song for Laura Palmer, why value her 
life or our own lives at all? Believe it; Lynch is taking these 
questions seri- 
ously even as he 
toyswith them. He 
is responding as 
an artist to the 
mysteries that are 
calling out to him-- 
the same myster- 
ies that other art- 
ists and philoso- 
phers have worked 
to solve. 

Unfortu- 
nately, the basic 
human qualities 
that Coop pos- 
sesses and that 
point to a deeper 
understanding of 
good seem too ba- 
sic for Lynch to 
recognize them 
and include them 
in his thinking. 
They are too much 
of a given. Thus, 
in Lynch’s work, 
these basic goods 
seem to find ex- 
pression in achar- 
acter like Coop not 
because of 
thoughtful under- 
standing, but because they are simply there as an intuitive 
part of Lynch’s appreciation, his sensibility. And so when 
they appear they may have the peculiar genius that Lynch’s 
work carries when it is at its best, but they do not appear to 
be presented with strength. Actually, they are sometimes 
trampled or molested in the story, as though they are 
defenseless. The evil, like Bob, is presented with more and 
more power, control, and effectiveness, while the represen- 
tatives of good, like Coop, are earnest, but ultimately 
perplexed by their inability to overcome Bob. 

As we have seen, this might not be the case if Lynch did 
some philosophical work on the side of good. If he doesn’t 
do the work, if his focus on the evil is countered only by a 
faint nod toward “the good things in life,” then the end of 
Twin Peaks (if we ever see one) will look as though all the 
good characters we have grown to love have been sum- 
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marily shoved into the same old Lynchian storyline of evil 
under the surface of suburbia. This doesn’t mean that 
Lynch won't continue to create wonderfully realized char- 
acters. What this means is that, potentially, the characters 
will become too easy targets for the evil in the story. For 
example, in a Friday the 13th type of film, the goodness of 
youth is there, but it has no depth. The goodness of 
sexuality, and of romance, are there, but they have no 
depth. They are there just enough to spark in us the innate, 
reflexive, unconscious appreciation we have of their good- 
nessand value. Just enough to make uscare. Just enough 
to make a romantically and sexually involved young couple 
an emotionally charged target for the axe-wielding killer. 
Using good things in a cheap, fast manner ina film because 
they can evoke a basic emotional response from the audi- 
ence with little character development is called making an 
exploitation film. Lynch has a similar possibility in front of 
him with Twin Peaks. He can do his philosophical home- 
work and flesh out the good in his characters so that, 
despite their flaws, their existence points to something 
powerfully Good that can stand up to the evil in Bob. Or he 
can bail out and let it all remain mysterious and tragic that 
all these good people were run over by those incomprehen- 
sible Evil Forces In The Universe. 

It isn’t absolutely a given that if Lynch goes with Evil 
Triumphant the story will be exploitative. But if you don’t 
understand why the evil exists except that it is motivated to 
torment or corrupt the good, and if you don’t know why the 
good is there except that it is always in a defensive rather 
than offensive stance, then you have a formula that is 
predictable. And so, you have characters who have a 
special, delightful, individual goodness throughout the 
beginning and middle of the story, who, when all the loose 
plot threads need to be tied up, begin to make choices and 
fall into circumstances that seem contrived--that seem the 
inevitable framework brought on by the not-very-well- 
thought-through philosophy behind the plot. 


Agent Cooper, We Hardly Knew Ye... 

We may never see the real ending of the Twin Peaks 
story. The “last episode” was intended to be an end of the 
season cliffhanger, not a summing up of the whole saga. | 
was more than alittle stunned, even sickened, by how many 
plot threads were left dangling--the most important of 
which was certainly the idea that Coop, in trying to save 
Annie from the Black Lodge, somehow opened himself up 
and was “possessed” by Bob. And then, asif to make things 
worse, this was followed during the end credits by the awful 
spectacle of a good cuppa Joe with the reflection of poor, 
sick Laura Palmer--a prom queen with a secret obsession 
with evil--staring out of it. After a time, however, and when 
I realized that this wasn’t the intended conclusion of the 
saga, both of these “disturbances” began to make sense. 
Both bring the philosophical conflict we have been discuss- 
ing to a fever pitch. Lynch loves the good things in diners, 
but he goes there to think up some very dark daydreams. 
And so, there before us is an image of this--a good cuppa joe 
with poor, sick Laura Palmer’s reflection in it. And, even 
more telling, the tension between good and evil is now 
happening inside Coop--the contest is truly face-to-face 
now. The possibilities are narrowing. Coop’s expansive- 
nessand delight is now eyeball-to-eyeball with Bob’s almost 
instinctive savagery. And then... and then ... 

And, dammit, we just don’t know what happens next. 
We don’t know not only whether the good wins, but whether 
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this character that we have grown to care about overcomes 
Bob and goes on to enjoy the imaginary tree-lined streets of 
Twin Peaks once again. The European theatrical version of 
the premier episode contains a wildly alternative ending-- 
but everyone who enjoyed the series for so many months 
knows that’s not the real answer. And of course Fire Walk 
With Me focuses on the events prior to Laura Palmer’s 
murder. Someplace there may be a plot outline for the 
whole series that gives the real outcome of this grand 
philosophical conflict and the end result of its effect upon 
the people of Twin Peaks--but we are not privy to this 
information. 


I miss Coop and the good folks of Twin Peaks, like Annie 
and Sheriff Truman and even Audrey Horne. I hope we find 
out which way things go for them. And I most sincerely hope 
that, if Lynch does sit down to finish Peaks, the same quirky 
intuition that has led him so far might lead him to sit down 
at this task in a favorite friendly diner some night. And 
then, instead of drawing him into some dark corner of 
human nature, I hope it causes him to blink a little and 
begin to wonder how it is that a friendly diner could ever 
have been created in the first place. 

©1991 Lint Hatcher 
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The Darkness of Futures Past 


The Recent History of Twin Peaks at a Glance 


The events that transpired in Twin Peaks across Febru- 
ary and March of 1989 did not exist in a vacuum. Those 
hectic, violent weeks that brought the FBI, Air Force, DEA, 
Bookhouse Boys, drug smugglers, ex-cons, and supernatu- 
ral spirits all to one tiny town, marked the final days of a 
much longer history. To understand all that occurred 
during these two months, it is important to know what 
happened before February, 1989. That’s why we've put 
together three parallel time-lines, shown on the following 
two pages, all of which shed light on the past of the Twin 
Peaks universe. (We've also developed a fourth timeline, 
showing only events that occurred in 1988--this busy year 
demanded its own timeline, and it appears at the bottom of 
the page.) 

The timelines on the following pages are based upon 
information gleaned from Twin Peaks (both series and Fire 
Walk With Me), The Secret Diary of Laura Palmer, and The 
Autobiography of Dale Cooper. Looked at individually, they 
provide a synopsis of key events from each source. Taken 
together, they provide a comparison of different pasts, and 
allow us to see how the two key pieces of Twin Peaks 
merchandise differ from what is described on the series. 

We chose the 22-year time span of 1967 to 1989 for the 
sake of space and clarity, but unfortunately this span limits 
the amount of information we can place on the series/ movie 
timeline. Dialogue from the series indicates that notewor- 
thy events in Twin Peaks reach as far back as 1914, the year 
Joshua Palmer moved his family to town. We also know 
there was an Elks Club fire in 1959, and that Dwayne 
Milford made his first run for Mayor of Twin Peaks in 1962. 
These dates do not appear on the timelines we've con- 
structed. 

Our layout also limits how much information we can 


Twin Peaks Timeline: 


Leo in jail in 
Hungry Horse, 
Montana 
Teresa tries to 
blackmail Leland 


Teresa 's arm goes 
dead for three days 


Leland/BOB kill Teresa 
Desmond, Stanley, Cooper 
investigate Teresa's mur- 
der; Desmond disappears 
Teresa Banks 
moves into the Fat 
Trout Trailer Park 


Phillip Jeffries appears 
to Gordon, Coop, and 
Albert 


Laura gets her safe- 


deposit box 


Leo cited for aggra- 
vated assault 


place within the span shown. We've chosen to putin all key 
events, as well as any other interesting events that fit. 
However, some insignificant happenings (such as when Dr. 
Jacoby met “Mimsey” as detailed on one of his drink 
umbrellas) have been left off due to the space limitation. 

The time span works well for the Cooper Autobiography, 
which starts in 1967. With the exception of a few gaps, the 
Autobiography cevers the entire 22 years with remarkable 
detail. Cooper’s entry into college and the FBI, and his 
meetings with significant people in his life are all shown. 
The Secret Diary of Laura Palmer, however, covers only a six- 
year time span, yet it contains the same amount of detail as 
the Cooper book. We've tried to compensate for this 
imbalance by putting as much important information from 
the Diary as we can into the timeline and “stretching” these 
entries to the left so that all will fit. While this layout may 
not be the most desirable, we do feel it serves the purpose 
well enough. 

It is interesting to note that the Secret Diary clearly 
implied that events carried over into 1990. This simply does 
not fit with what is shown in both the series and the movie. 
(This glaring inconsistency was either an unfortunate error, 
or a deliberate effort to move the events of the series out of 
1989 and into 1990, the year the diary was published and 
most of the series was broadcast.) It should also be noted 
that the timelines reveal disagreement between the series 
and the Cooper Autobiography. Caroline Powell’s death 
took place in 1984 on the series/movie timeline, but 
occurred in 1979 on the Autobiography timeline. 

No single timeline shown here is absolutely correct or 
complete, but taken together the three lines do provide a 
summary of the fascinating histories (co)existing in the 
Twin Peaks universe. 


1988 


Lucy starts see- . 
: : F Laura mentions 
ing Dick Tremaine BOB to 


Emie Niles 
gets out of Jail 


Laura starts 
seeing James 


Dr Jacoby starts 
treating Laura 
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Twin Peaks’ 


The Secret Diary of Laura Palmer: 


Laura meets 
Laura becomes increas- Johnson = 
ingly afraid of BOB 
meets 
(July 22) Laura Log Lady 
Laura starts Diary 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


Twin Peaks: 

Ben Horne 
er of Onet 

—e Norma wins ist Miss Twin Andrew brings 
house Peaks; marries Hank; : Josie 
Boys formed starts at Double R to Twin Peaks ——= 

Jerry Horne graduates ann Gad 
Project Bluebook from law school — last Cooper le 


Ed marries Nadine, . 


Thomas Eckhardt start playing Chess “———"" 


1967 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


The Autobiography of Dale Cooper: 


Cooper has dream 

about strange man; = Cooper dreams of his Cooper sees a Diane becomes Earle 

leams his mother has mother, awakens “Biue Man” outside Cooper's secretary = woun 

same dream clutching ring his window Cooper m 
Dale Cooper falls in lov 
gets his first Caroline, ' 
tape recorder 


1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 1978 


limelines a 


nant, has abortion with Meals on Wheeis 

Laura shoots Laura starts work 
Fleshworid photos at One-Eyed Jacks 

Laura starts work 

aoe pir = isl Dr. Jacoby starts 

Laura meets treating Laura 
Bobby shoots, Jacques Renault 
Laura becomes ad- possibly kills a man 


dicted to cocaine 


—_ | ft | [ Fe [Te Feelec ce Fy 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 


Josie hires Hank to kill An- Hank jailed for Vehicular 
drew, Andrew stages his death Manslaughter 
Cooper dreams about Tibet, Leland/BOB kill 
learns deductive technique Teresa Banks 
Earle kills Caroline; Phillip Jeffries appears 
wounds Cooper to Gordon & Cooper 
Annie Blackburn attempts Dr. Jacoby starts 
suicide, leaves for convent. treating Laura 
aura and Donna go out Chet Desmond, 
vith Rick, Josh, and Tim Cooper, investigate 
Teresa's murder 
scomes own- 


od Jacks Leland/BOB kill 
Laura Palmer 


Cooper goes to 
Twin Peaks to in- 
vestigate murder 
of Laura Palmer 
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1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 


Cooper investigates 
Cooper solves male Teresa Bank's murder coche ec to Liv 
prostitution murders Cc bart Peaks to investiga 
in San Francisco : work murder of Laura 


1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 
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The Birds Sing a Pretty Song- 


And There's Always Music in 


the Air! 
The Music of Twin Peaks 


Twin Peaks - Fire Walk With Me Soundtrack 
Angelo Badalamenti with David Lynch & David Slusser 
Warner Brothers Records; 1992 


The music of Twin Peaks on film differs slightly trom the 
music of Twin Peaks on television. The score for television 
was a collection of signature pieces used throughout the 
series to lend mood, familiarity, and continuity. While some 
of those pieces show up in the soundtrack to FWWM, they 
are overshadowed by a collection of new music that doesn't 
share the same moodiness of the television show. In 
FWWYM., the music is darker, jazzier, and “harder” than the 
elegant and haunting sounds found on the series’ 
soundtrack. But Badalamenti and Lynch have created a 
score that, despite its sometimes eccentric nature, still 
creates an unmistakable “Twin Peaks” mood. 

Like the movie it complements, the music on the 
soundtrack changes as it progresses. The first four tracks 
are distinctly jazz, while the final four tracks have an 
otherworldly feel. The jazz pieces may be the least unusual 
work on the album. The film's main theme, used during the 
opening credit sequence, establishes a foreboding mood, 


while The Pine Float and Don't Do Anything (I Wouldn't Do) 
create a hip, easy-to-listen-to sound. The most unique 
piece among the four, however, is The Sycamore Trees 
(which was used extensively in the last episode of the 
series). It isa slow but mesmerizing song by Jimmy Scott. 

The soundtrack’s four middle tracks are the most 
memorable. The energetic A Real Indication might be 
described as “rap noir.” In it, Badalamenti sings/chants 
cryptic lyrics which make little, if any, sense (“And a 
horsefly / buzzes/ by the big mistake in the distance, man”). 
Yet this “song” manages to mirror its scene from the movie-- 
Bobby's goofy backward lope into school. Questions ina 
World of Blue, sung by Julee Cruise, is beautiful even if the 
words are simplistic (“Why, why did you go?/Was it me?/ 
Was it you?”). The hard-edged The Pink Room isa pulsating 
rock instrumental that hammers and entraps the listener. 
Composed by Lynch, it is the most memorable and striking 
piece on the soundtrack. The Black Dog Runs at Night is not 
a song, nor a true piece of music per se, but it is still chilling 
and hypnotic. 

The rest of the soundtrack is rather uneventful. Best 
Friends is typical incidental music and unmemorable. 
Moving Through Time, however, offers some evocative and 
eerie moments. Montage from Twin Peaks contains two new 
pieces, Girl Talk and Birds In Hell. (Girl Talk is the most 
welcome selection since it resembles Louise Dombrowski’s 
“flashlight dance” music from the series!) The Voice of Love 
evokes loss and regret until the very end, when it proceeds 
to a final triumphant chord which complements Laura’s 
eventual peace. 

While there are still some Badalamendi compositions 
from both the movie and series that we would like to see 
released (like the aforementioned “flashlight dance” track, 
or the love theme from the film), the Fire Walk With Me 
soundtrack is still a most enjoyable and satisfying collec- 
tion. 


Below: the liner photography from the FWWM soundtrack 
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Twin Peaks Soundtrack 
Angelo Badalamenti with David Lynch 
Warner Brothers Records; 1990 


This soundtrack became a best seller shortly after its 
release, and it’s not hard to see why. For listeners who had 
never heard Julee Cruise’s Floating into the Night album, the 
soundtrack's music must have seemed a blast out of 
nowhere, a weird fusion of “art rock,” jazz, and New Age 
music. Julee Cruise’s otherworldly vocals give her three 
tracks (rereleased from her solo album) incredible power. 
But more than any single track or performance, this album 
is a testament to Badalamenti’s ability to create an entire 
other-world of music, immediately identifiable as “Twin 
Peaks-ish.” It was one more example of the care placed in 
the show to create a complete sense of a unique place, cut 
off in its own way from the rest of the world. (Imagine how 
the mood of the scene would have changed if Audrey had 
punched up a Madonna or Paula Abdul song on the Double 
R jukebox as she danced for Donna that one Sunday after 
church.) Ofcourse, the Badalamenti music does more than 
simply create a unique atmosphere--it creates an atmo- 
sphere that both complements and enhances the story and 
visual aspects on the screen. Perhaps nowhere is this 
better represented than in Laura Palmer’s Theme. More 
than just a theme, this song portrays musically the gist of 
Laura’s life--not an inconsiderable accomplishment. 

Some soundtracks work only as reminders of film 
scenes--that is, we like the music primarily because it 
reminds us of a part of the movie we like. The good thing 
about Badalamenti’s Twin Peaks music, however (both on 
this album and on FWW*M),, is that the music stands on its 
own. From The Pine Float and The Pink Room (on FWWM) to 
Dance of the Dream Man, these compositions are enjoyable 
as individual pieces of music, and that's something few 
soundtracks can accomplish. 


Below: the liner photography from the TP soundtrack 
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FLOATING INTO THE NIC 


Floating Into the Night 

Julee Cruise 

Lyrics by David Lynch; music by Angelo Badalamenti 
Warner Brothers Records; 1989 


This album introduced the otherworldly sound that 
has come to be identified with Twin Peaks. The oldest song 
on the album is Mysteries of Love, which Lynch used in his 
1986 film Blue Velvet. Most of the other tracks have been 
used at one time or another on the 7P series: Falling (which 
served as the basis for the TP theme song), Rockin’ Back 
Inside My Heart, Into the Night, The Nightingale, and The 
World Spins. The effectiveness with which these were used 
makes it almost impossible to hear the songs without 
recalling the scenes they accompanied: Rockin’and World 
Spins during the death of Maddie; Jnto the Night as Cooper 
and company trek through the woods toward Jacque’s 
cabin; and Nightingale during the bar fight in the pilot. It’s 
astounding that these compositions were completed long 
before some of the scenes they were matched with. 

The lyrics are typical Lynchian obscurity. The album 
opens with Floating and these lyrics: “When you told your 
secret name/! burst in flame.” Uh, okay. The general 
theme of the album is love--the joy of its experience, and the 
fear of its disappearance. This tension is carried through 
even to Cruise’s track on FWWM: “How can a heart/that’s 
filled with love / Start to cry?/When all the world/ seemed so 
right/ How, how can love die?” It's hard to know whether 
Lynch is truly in awe of love’s mystery and magic or 
ultimately suspicious of its existence and nature. Or both? 

One final note. The liner and cover photography is all 
by Lynch and works quite well in accompanying the general 
mood of both the album and Twin Peaks. 
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Wrapped in 


JULEE 


rockin’ 


Rockin’ Back Inside My Heart 
Julee Cruise 

Lyrics by Lynch; Music by Badalamenti 
Warner Brothers English EP; 1991 


This twelve-inch mini-album contains three tracks: an 
edited version of Rockin’ Back; Mysteries of Love; and an 
exceedingly weird Rockin’ Back Inside My Heart (Tibetan 
Mix). Imagine the regular version in cut time with added 
percussion and wind sound effects, and you'll get some idea 
what it sounds like. 

As before, the jacket photography is by Lynch. 


Julee Cruise 
Lyrics by Lynch; Music by Badalamenti 
Warner Brothers English EP; 1990 


This twelve-inch mini-album contains three tracks 
from Floating Into the Night and the TP soundtrack: Falling, 
Twin Peaks Theme (Instrumental), and Floating. Interest- 
ingly, Floating is one of the few songs from Cruise’s album 
that was not used on 7P, so it seems weird to appear here. 
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Rockin’ Back Inside My Heart 
Julee Cruise 

Lyrics by Lynch; Music by Badalamenti 
Warner Brothers Promotional CD; 1989 


This contains two versions of the song, the LP version 
at 5:45 and an edited version at 4:04. Although no art 
credits are given, we assume that the cover photography is 
by Lynch. 


Summer Kisses, Winter Tears 

Julee Cruise 

Lyrics and music by J. Lloyd, B. Weissman, F. Wise 
Produced by Lynch and Badalamenti 

Warner Brothers English EP; 1991 


This twelve-inch mini-album contains three tracks. 
The first is the title cut from the motion picture Until the End 
of the World. Although not written by Lynch and 
Badalamenti, it fits in rather well with their collaborations 
with Cruise. It's an upbeat ballad along the lines of Rockin’ 
Back Inside My Heart. 

The B-side contains Falling and The Nightingale. The 
cover photography and watercolor is by Lynch. 


7 Letters 


WIP would like to thank the many, many readers who wrote 
tous. We expanded our Letters Pages to print as many letters 
as possible, but we still had to edit the letters for space. Our 
apologies to those writers below, but we wanted to include as 
many voices as we could. Thanks again, and keep writing! 


Dear Mr. Miller and Mr. Thorne, 

Congratulations on Wrapped in Plastic #1. One of the 
most amazing aspects of the Twin Peaks saga is the 
enthusiatic praise almost universally lavished on the show 
when it first hit the airwaves, only to turn to scorn, derision, 
and indifference. It seems to be that many in the media 
enjoy setting up little idols so they can topple them later on. 
Just look at the abuse heaped on Elizabeth Taylor when she 
got fat. 

Whatis truly ironic is that the well-received first season 
consisted much more of style than substance. It was only 
when Lynch, Frost, and Company began to open the saga 
up--exploring inhuman evil and metaphysical horror--that 
folks turned against it. One big problem was the way so 
many got hung up on the “Laura Palmer murder mystery” 
as though it were some pedestrian whodunnit. Some 
people even wore T-shirts saying, “I killed Laura Palmer,” 
little realizing what they were saying about themselves (“I 
am the willing vessel of a monstrous evil force that causes 
pain for pain’s sake’). 

By the way, I got to meet Sheryl Lee this past summer. 
She was appearing on Broadway in New York in a produc- 
tion of Oscar Wilde’s Salome. Al Pacino played Herod, and 
Sheryl played Salome. | had read Wilde’s play sometime 
previously, and it struck me as a lengthy prose-poem that 
was practically unproducable. Given that, I thought the 
cast, crew, and producers did a pretty good job. It was 
performed in the round in a small theater, so there were no 
bad seats. The high point was Sheryl as Salome doing the 
Dance of the Seven Veils. It was avery sensuous (make that 
“hot”) sequence that climaxed with Sheryl Lee stripping 
totally nude about thirty feet from me. [| think I’m as 
cultured as the next guy, but I must, in red-blooded-boy 
fashion, admit that, yes, this was quite a treat. I hung 
around outside after the show, and that’s when | got to meet 
Sheryl. I’m happy to report that she is in every sense a 
charming, gracious, and delightful person. Her warm, 
bright spirit combines with her physical loveliness to pro- 
duce an effect that | can only describe as radiant. To have 
that dazzling smile actually directed at you is an experience 
you will not soon forget. It’s almost like having the vision of 
the Good Witch at the end of Wild at Heart. 


Yours sincerely, 
Charles Hoffman 
Carnegie, PA 


Dear Craig & John, 

Congratulations on the first issue of Wrapped in Plastic! 
| was pleasantly surprised to see it sitting on the shelf when 
I walked into my local comic shop. The layout and presen- 


Write to us at: 

Wrapped in Plastic 

1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
(Letters may be edited for 
space and/or clarity) 


i) 
(9) 


tation of the magazine was very attractive indeed. Some 
suggestions for future articles: an examination of the 
similarities between Twin Peaks and Blue Velvet, and a 
review of the European version of the Twin Peaks pilot and 
its effects on the continuity of the series. 

The one aspect of your magazine | didn’t like was the 
comic. This is no disrespect to the writers and artist of the 
piece, but it just seemed unnecessary and out of place. 

Your film review of Fire Walk With Me was excellent. It 
was just as | feel a film review should be: informative, 
without spoiling it for those who have yet to see the movie. 
FWWM has not yet opened in Australia. It was advertised 
by one of our major cinema chains as a Christmas release, 
but all the promotion suddenly seems to have stopped. 
Perhaps a nervous reaction to the U.S. reviews you men- 
tioned, it now looks like it will receive only a limited release 
at “art” cinemas before going to video. 

As in many other countries, Twin Peaks became a brief 
cultural phonomenon over here. “Who killed Laura Palmer?” 
t-shirts were popular, and the series received an amazing 
amount of press in both media and mainstream publica- 
tions. One drawback, though, was that we didn’t receive 
the show until about a year after its American debut, soa 
lot of newspapers spoiled the fun by revealing Laura’s killer 
a good three months before that episode was screened. 
Peggy Lipton and Michael Ontkean made a promotional 
visit to Australia soon after the series premiered, and the 
pair acted as guest hosts of the Logie Awards, which is kind 
of like our version of the Emmys. | met Peggy briefly and 
found her to be very friendly and attractive. Julee Cruise 
also made a visit soon after. On a TV talk show she whetted 
our appetites by saying the episode where Laura’s killer is 
revealed was “probably the most violent piece of television 
ever filmed” and marveled at how David Lynch was able to 
get away with it. 

Northern Exposure has just started screening over here, 
and many hacks have been describing it as “the new Twin 
Peaks.” But it really isn’t, is it? Although the Twin Peaks 
“fad” has somewhat subsided, it still receives a fair amount 
of attention in the media. A current affairs show ran a story 
on the Twin Peaks weekend festival in Snoqualmie, and 
another chanel aired that excellent For One Week Only 
British Documentary on Lynch. 

I look forward to the next issue of WIP. 


Yours sincerely, 
John Harrison 
Australia 


Until we received this letter, we didn't even know WIP wason 
sale in Australia! We’re still not exactly sure how it’s making 
its way over there, but we’re glad that tt is. 

As you can see by now, John, this issue is our music 
overview issue. Next issue, we will take a look at the various 
Lynch-related videos, from the European TP pilot to Julee 
Cruise’s Industrial Symphony. We’re itching to publish a 
TP/ BV essay, but right now we have not chosen a particular 
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issue for it. 


Dear Craig and/or John, 

Congratulationson Wrapped in Plastic, which ended up 
down under in some comic shops in Sydney. Is there to be 
a book which is tied in with the movie? Some booksellers 
here have conflicting information. 

I have some articles you may or may not know about. 
The main one is in the glossy Australian magazine Cinema 
Papers. It’s a complete transcript of Lynch’s Cannes press 
conference. 

Anyway, I just wanted to get this in the mail to you and 
to thank you again for a magazine I'd been waiting months 
for! (It may interest you to know that down here, we only 
started seeing the show in February 91, but unlike your 
country, it was shown complete--the pilot and twenty nine 
episodes--from February to July.) 


Best wishes, 
Keith Scott 
Australia 


Wow! Another Australian reader! We've heard about a 
British FWWM adaptation, but our guess is that it’s really a 
British edition of Laura Palmer’s Diary. And we were aware 
of the Cinema Papers issue. We were able to pick up a few 
extra copies, which we're offering for sale on page 24. 


Dear Craig, 

Who was the younger “Mrs. Tremond” encountered by 
Donna and Cooper after Harold Smith’s death? And was 
the page from Laura Palmer’s diary she gave them authen- 
tic? Laura had already given her diary to Harold before the 
date of the alleged entry, and there is no proof she met him 
after that. Moreover, she’d seen Cooper in an earlier dream. 
Wouldn't she have recognized him, even as an older man, 
and mentioned that? And if the “real” “Mrs. Tremond” is 
part of the Black Lodge, why did she tell Donna about 
Harold Smith, which led to the real diary (or maybe she 
knew Smith would be driven to suicide) (or was it), and got 
offon that! This is part of the same problem as Gerard/ Mike 
(who knows Leland is the one possessed by BOB, but 
doesn’t tell Cooper). Is this a double cross, or a triple cross, 
or what? 

Regarding the series finale: It is clear that the original 
Dale Cooper has not been possessed by BOB, but that BOB 
has created a Doppelganger. This is confirmed by Annie 
Blackburn in her appearance in FWWM in Laura’s bed: 
“The good Dale is in the lodge, and he can’t leave.” The 
bigger question, however, is how many other Doppelgangers 
we are dealing with. When Dale first enters the Red Room, 
the dwarf tells him, “The next time you see me, it won't be 
me.” Then Laura tells him, “I'll see you again in twenty-five 
years” (obviously a reference to the third episode “dream” 
sequence that is evidently not a dream, after all). Yet 
minutes later, Dale encounters the dwarf and Laura again-- 
but this dwarf is the one who intones, “Fire, walk with me,” 
and the second Laura is clearly not the saved one we see at 
the end of FWWM. But if there are two dwarfs, which one 
of them is the “arm” of the one-armed man, and just what 
is the relationship between each of the Doppelgangers and 
BOB? (There is only one BOB, apparently.) And what does 
it mean that the “arm” was speaking through the one- 
armed man when the one-armed man was supposedly 

elping Dale solve the case--since the “arm” knew all along 


that Leland possessed by BOB was the killer? I hope there 
really is some logic to this, and that Lynch isn’t just doing 
a super-elaborate leg pull. 

I keep hearing contradictory stories about future mov- 
ies--that shooting actually started for the second one in 
September, and that there were major parts in the story for 
Phillip Jeffries and Sam Stanley; that some footage was shot 
for the second movie when the first was made; and now that 
it’s placed on hold for three years. One way to shoot around 
MacLachlan: he could have been institutionalized as 
apparently insane (really possessed). And it would then be 
up to Cole, Truman, Stanley, Jeffries, and Judy to try to 
penetrate the mystery of the Black Lodge and, if possible, 
release the good Dale. (Or is Dale fated to remain there for 
at least the twenty five years mentioned by Laura?) Major 
Briggs would have to play a major role; ditto the Log Lady. 

Well, all this should be enough to keep you going fora 
while. 


See you in the trees, 
J.J. Pierce 
Bloomfield, NJ 


We like your solution to a CooperlessTP sequel. You bring up 
an interesting point about which dwarf is the “arm,” John. 
We’ll have to think about that one.... 


Dear WIP staff, 

[have just gotten the first issue of your publication, and 
| am quite impressed. | believe that Lynch (and the other 
creators) have, combining the series with the film, created 
the greatest work in cinema of the last decade. There were 
a few weak moments, but overall, we should feel lucky to 
witness such a jet stream of imagination coming from the 
mind of one of the few great geniuses alive in movies today. 

| must admit, though, that the first time I saw the film, 
I did not know what to think. I suppose sitting in a stuffy 
little jam-packed theater did not help (especially when 
Shery] Lee is sitting behind me!). | suppose | was slightly let 
down. But, thankfully, the second time | saw it | was in 
Nirvana. A true, great, spiritual cinematic experience, and 
easily the best film of the year. 

About Agent Cooper and the Black Lodge at the end of 
the series, | think that BOB got Cooper's soul because 
Cooper was unable to face his “evil” self and ran. The “evil” 
Cooper probably represented the fear that Cooper had of 
Windom Earle, and of entering into a love affair with Annie. 
“Imperfect Courage” caught up with himas his Doppelganger 
did. Also, allowing Earle to “kill” him represented an 
absence of faith, pertaining to the hopes that his love for 
Annie would have gotten them out of there in one piece. 
Allowing Earle to “kill” him would have destroyed any love, 
at least on the physical plane, between him and Annie. Or 
maybe not. 


Yancy J. Berns 
Redondo Beach, CA 


Dear WIP, 

Well hello from Liverpool. Just a short note of thanks 
for an excellent journal. 

To begin, the FWWM film was only released here in the 
U.K. on Friday, November 20th, so the advance info I had 
gained from your review was a great mood setter before | 
had actually seen it. 


helping Dale solve the case~-since the “arm” knew all along _had actuslly Seen Ne 
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I thought the film was brilliant. It isa shame that many 
of the original characters could not be included, but obvi- 
ously we have to appreciate the boundaries of twenty-plus 
TV episodes and a two-and-a-half-hour film are two com- 
pletely different things. However, I guess we struck gold 
with Sam Stanley, Phillip Jeffries, and the more manic 
Leland, the first two of whom I wish we could have seen 
more of. 

Pardon me for saying this, but in many reviews and 
interviews, it is suggested that David Lynch is trying to 
destabilize the safety of middle-class America. | prefer not 
to think of it in those terms. | think he has created a world 
in which anything is possible. It just so happens to be a 
normal American town. Then again, | don’t think the same 
idea would work in Liverpool. 

For your information, Twin Peaks has a huge cult 
following in Britain, and I am probably one in millions who 
has followed it avidly. | am sure you will probably receive 
many more letters from Brits in the near future. 


Thanks again and my very best regards. 
Dave Redman 
Liverpool, England 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 

I wish to commend you for a good issue #1. The articles 
were very interesting. My favorite was the calendar depict- 
ing the events of the series and the movie. | also liked the 
reviews of the movie. 

Now it is time to WiPup come controversy. I think that 
the real Annie escaped from the Black Lodge. | also feel that 
Cooper barely lost his battle with the evil Doppelganger 
(BOB). The battle that occurred when the evil Cooper 
caught up with the good Cooper could have gone either way. 
Perhaps the turn of events with Earle’s being destroyed 


caused Cooper to let his guard down. 

It is my opinion that in what would have been the next 
season, Truman would have recognized the smashing of the 
forehead. The sheriff and the doctor would have taken 
Cooper into custody and sedated him. The sheriff and 
Deputy Brennan would have travelled back into the Black 
Lodge and rescued Cooper’s soul. Brennan would be 
pivotal because he is good and simpler of mind. The 
intricacies of evil in the Black Lodge would go right over his 
head. 

In regard to the second point of WIP Up Some Contro- 
versy, | think that Leland was unaware of. BOB or sup- 
pressed it to the point that it seemed he was unaware. Ifhe 
had any control left, I’m sure he would have maimed himself 
rather than harm his daughter. 


Be seeing you, 
Joe Hampton 
Mission Hills, CA 


Greetings Gentlemen, 

I was immediately taken with the professional quality of 
your magazine. Thank you! The illustrations were excel- 
lent, and the 7Pcalendar was perfect. | have attempted just 
such a thing myself and found keeping track of the passage 
of time in TP confusing! 

I agree with your views on the second season. One of 
the series’ shining moments occurred in the Roadhouse-- 
the Bang Bang Bar--as everyone seemed aware that it was 
“happening again.” Leland’s death was just as moving. 

I also found the Roadhouse scene in FWWM to be one 
of the best in the film. Julee Cruise’s haunting song was 
perfect as Laura changes from Good Girl--crying at her 
predicament--to the Bad Girl--ready to sell herself. A 
powerful sequence. 


Vkapped in Plastic 


We've got some great features planned in upcoming 
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About Leland and BOB, I believe that BOB manifested 
himself only sometimes, and other times he was waiting 
dormant, or maybe even off in the forest cavorting with the 
owls, whose shape he can assume. In FWWM, Leland as 
BOB scolds Laura about her fingernails. Later, in her room, 
he tells her he loves her. That had to be Leland Palmer-- 
father, reaching through the haze to his daughter. 

I believe that in FWWM, when BOB gave up his 
“Garmonbozia” in the Black Lodge (or the Red Waiting 
Room, if you will), Leland forgot everything about what he 
had just done. BOB was dormant then for most of the first 
seven episodes and started to come out again as the Giant 
made his appearances (second season, first episode) and 
Madeleine remained for the few extra days after the funeral. 
If only she would have gone back to Missoula earlier, BOB 
might never have come out. 


Yours, 
Michael Stephens 
Mishawaka, IN 


Dear Craig and John, 

This is a letter from far away, just to tell you that not 
only America has gone Lynch mad. | live in Sweden in the 
northern parts of Europe. (David Lynch’s favourite part, of 
course.) I got your magazine from a friend of mine that owns 
a comic store. He knew I would like it, and so I did. 

Can you get the address for Lynch/ Frost Productions? 


Do you want to play with Fire, little boy? 
Mia Appelbrink 
Sweden 


First Australia, then England, and now Sweden! We’re 
constantly amazed at the reach of WIP! To answer your 
question, we have heard that Lynch/ Frost Productions has 
dissolved as each creator goes his own way to work on 
separate projects. Lynch's new production company is called 
“Asymetrical” and just released Hotel Room for HBO. (See 
our ‘‘World Spins” section for our review.) 


Dear Craig and John, 

I would love to see a background or profile piece on my 
favorite TP actress, Sheryl Lee, in a future issue of WIP. I 
would also like to see material on one or both of my favorite 
supporting characters: Albert Rosenfield and Major Gar- 
land Briggs. (Heck, maybe /’ll submit an article!) 

In your second editorial, you discussed the growing 
number of academic theses based on Twin Peaks. I am 
currently working toward my M.A. in English Literature at 
Loyola Marymount University in Los Angeles. I have been 
kicking around the idea of a paper entitled “Laura and 
Antoinette: The Heroine’s Journey in Jean Rhys’s Wide 
Sargasso Seaand David Lynch’s Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With 
Me.” Rhys’s 1966 novel features a protagonist, Antoinette 
Cosway-Rochester, who (like Laura) must embark upon a 
Dantesque journey through her own personal Hell in order 
to finally reach Heaven. Like Laura, Antoinette is tor- 
mented until her death by a paternal authority figure (her 
husband, Edward Rochester, the same character from 
Charlotte Bronte’s 19th-century novel Jane Eyre). 

To answer your query in issue #1’s WIP Up Some 
Controversy, by all indications, | do believe Cooper suc- 
ceeded in his mission to rescue Annie from the Black Lodge, 
even ifhe was not able to get himself out. Of course, we don’t 
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know whether the “Annie” in Calhoun Memorial Hospital is 
the authentic Annie or a Doppelganger. Here isa reprint of 
what I wrote on this and related subjects in Alarums & 
Excursions, a role-playing and science fiction APA: 

“At one point during Cooper’s jaunt through the White / 
Black Lodges, the Dwarf says the word ‘Doppelganger’ to 
him. This suggests that the BOB-possessed Cooper that we 
see at the end is actually a Cooper double, created by BOB. 
BOB has imprisoned the real Cooper in the Black Lodge, 
which explains the psychic distress call that Sarah Palmer 
received (presumably from Coop) and passed on to Major 
Briggs.” 

Here are some closing observations on TP, beginning 
with a possible explanation of why Josie Packard seemed to 
materialize inside the wooden knob of a chest of drawers at 
the end of the second season’s sixteenth episode. In Greek 
mythology, a Dryad is a wood nymph who is born and dies 
in her own personal tree. If Josie is a Dryad, it would make 
sense for her to re-enter her tree (which the chest of drawers 
at the Great Northern could have been made from) at the 
moment of her death. Josie’s being a Dryad would explain 
why men (including Sheriff Truman, Andrew Packard, and 
Thomas Eckhardt) seem to be almost magically attracted to 
her. Also, there is a certain irony in a wood nymph owning 
a sawmill... 

Stephen King as a presursor to Dr. Lawrence Jacoby? 
Possibly, judging by this quote from King’s 1981 nonfiction 
book, Danse Macabre (page 104): “If 3-D ever comes back 
in a big way, I’m going to take myself down to the local Pearle 
Vision Center and invest seventy bucks in a special pair of 
prescription lenses: one red, one blue.” So that’s why 
Jacoby wears those weird glasses! 


Dan Lambert 
Inglewood, CA 


Sorry we had to cut so much of your fascinating letter, Dan, 
but as you can see, we got in a huge number of letters! 


Dear Wrapped in Plastic, 
I believe that Agent Cooper succeeded in his journey 


into the Black Lodge! 


First: BOB is/was a personification of evil and Cooper 
a force for good. Cooper willingly allowed the BOB entity to 
possess him in order to better control the evil that BOB 
represents. Only an individual as pure and free of corrup- 
tion as Dale could hope to accomplish this task. Even he 
may have some difficulty. 

Second: Leland, in order to dispossess himself of the 
entity, smashes open his head and dies. Dale does some- 
thing very similar in the bathroom mirror. | believe that 
those possessed by the BOB entity are required to cause 
pain and suffering. Leland killed Laura, Theresa, and 
Maddie in order to appease BOB. BOB’s demands and 
Leland’s realization of his actions cause him to take him 
own life. 

Cooper has intentionally taken on the entity in order to 
control its evil, but still has to appease BOB’s “needs.” This 
he does by drawing his own blood. There were others 
present whom he could have killed but chose not to. Only 
time will tell, but this theory works best for me. 


Peakfully yours, 
Jay Highfield 
Binghamton, NY 


The World Spins 


HBO Broadcasts Lynch’s Hotel Room 

Hotel Room, the first project to 
come from David Lynch’s new pro- 
duction studio “Asymmetrical,” was 
given several showings on HBO in 
January. Called a “slow, self-indul- 
gent bore” by TV Guide’s Jeff Jarvis, 
the trilogy of tales is actually fasci- 
nating, but perplexing and uneven, 
entertainment. 

First, it should be made clear 
that Lynch served as co-executive 
producer of the seriesand director of 
two of the episodes, but he is not 
given any writing credits. So while HR bears Lynch’s 
unmistakable mark, the degree of story content actually his 
is unknown. 

The introduction to the three pieces was almost cer- 
tainly written by Lynch, though: “For a millennium, the 
space for the hotel room existed undefined. Mankind 
captured it, gave it shape, and passed through. And 
sometimes, in passing through, they found themselves 
brushing up against the secret names of truth.” Typical 
Lynchian pretentiousness. Does the show fulfill this high 
(if obscure) goal? 

Each episode takes place in the same room of a New 
York hotel. The first, “Tricks” (written by Barry Gifford; 
directed by Lynch), takes place in September, 1969. Itisa 
slightly muddled affair involving a man (Harry Dean Stanton), 
his prostitute (Glenne Headly), and his bizarre friend who 
drops by unexpectedly. Layer after layer of the characters’ 
pasts are peeled off--“secret” after “secret”--until we learn 
something about a murder and an attempted murder, all 
amidst the ambiance of sex. 

The second episode, “Getting Rid of Robert” (written by 
Jay McInerney; directed by James Signorelli) is the throw- 
away episode. The contemporary (June, 1992) tale is a (not 
too original) variation of the old “girlfriend dumps boyfriend 
while boyfriend dumps girlfriend” routine. Wasn’t there a 
beer commercial last year that did this in thirty seconds? 
Here, it takes twenty minutes--twenty long minutes--to 
arrive nowhere. Except for: one attempted murder. This 
episode amounts to a twenty-minute set-up for a very weak 
joke (which we won't reveal here). 

The third episode, “Blackout” (also by Gifford and 
Lynch) is the gem. For this we travel back to April, 1936. 
Putting this episode last takes it out of chronological order, 
but maybe Lynch realized that this was the strongest 
showing of the trilogy and wanted it to serve as the finale. 
Crispin Glover and Alicia Witt play young parents tor- 
mented over the death of their child. Glover gives a typically 
strong performance, but Witt steals the show with a bril- 
liant portrayal of a (slightly?) mentally disturbed woman. 
Except for a somewhat ambiguous ending (what else is 
new?), this episode is perfect: the writing, acting, directing, 
music (by Angelo Badalamenti), and photography presenta 
riveting experience. The photography and lighting effects 
actually make us believe that we have stepped into a James 


Whistler painting (or, to choose a more recent example, 
Jeffrey Jones). The moodiness and intensity of this episode 
is stunning. 

So have we brushed up against the “secret names of 
truth”? Probably not. The theme of Hotel Room appears to 
be the close relationship of sex to death. These two 
elementsare tied to all three episodes (even the third, where 
it’s shoehorned in). Is Hotel Room an attempt to reveal this 
“secret.” 

If so, it may be time for Lynch to explore new territory, 
despite the occasionally interesting elements of HR. He’s 
had several hours to work these themes to death (so to 
speak) with Blue Velvet, Twin Peaks, Wild at Heart, and Fire 
Walk With Me. Yet despite all this work, the secret relation- 
ship between death and sex is still murky. Perhaps there 
is a good (and obvious) reason: the relationship doesn't 
exist, at least not in the grand way Lynch is trying to connect 
them. Perhaps a casual, fleeting--accidental--joining occa- 
sionally occurs. If so, it becomes a small part of a much 
larger picture unrelated to the relationship. Lynch needs to 
explore that larger picture. 


Star Pics Cards Ceases Operations 

WIP readers who are interested in taking advantage of 
the autographed Twin Peaks cards offer from last issue 
should call Star Pics before placing any order, since the 
company will stop taking orders sometime in February. The 
card company is going out of business--a casualty of the 
current fierce war in the trading card market. 


Twin Peaks Comes to Comics? 

Not quite, but The Lords of Misrule, a graphic novel 
published by Atomeka, is being described by them as “an 
unholy marriage of Twin Peaks and H.P. Lovecraft.” The 64- 
page one-shot, scheduled for release in February, will be 
followed in June by as six-issue monthly series. According 
to Atomeka, this is “the story of Kieron, an artist sent to the 
remote English village of Callow to work on painting for the 
sword and sorcery books of Yolanda Marchant. But Callow 
is no ordinary village; it is one of the few remaining strong- 
holds of the Sidh, an ancient, pre-Celtic race of demi-gods 
who meddle in the world of humans for sport. What follows 
is a strange, disturbing journey into the unknown--all the 
more threatening because Kieron’s past holds a grisly 
secret that may drive him to madness.” 

The book is written by John Tomlinson with Steve 
White and Dan Abnett. The art is by Gary Erskine (artist on 
the early, gorgeous issues of Warheads by Marvel). The 
cover is by Simon Bisley. The Lords of Misrule should be 
available in comic shops nationwide. 


Twin Peaks Returns to Television! 

Bravo, the cable channel, has just signed a deal to 
broadcast the first and second seasons of Twin Peaks 
beginning later thisyear. Although one pressreport we saw 
gave June as the month the reruns will begin, Bravo told 
WIP that the schedule had not been set (and might not be 
for another couple of months), and that it might be August 
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before they begin. 
According to the Los 
Angeles Daily News, 
the episodes will run 
commercial-free! 
Obviously, WIP will 
keep you posted as 
we learn more about 
this. 


Wild Palms-- 
Television’s Next 
Twin Peaks? 

Academy 
Award-winning di- 
rector Oliver Stone 
serves as co-execu- 
tive producer of 
ABC’s Wild Palms, a 
six-hour mini-series 
tentatively sched- 
uled to begin in May. 
Written and created by Bruce Wagner (Scenes From the 
Class Struggle in Beverly Hills) based on his two-year-old 
comic strip in Details magazine, the series stars James 
Belushi, Dana Delany, Robert Loggia, Kim Cattrall, Angie 
Dickinson, David Warner, Ben Savage, and Brad Dourif. 

ABC describes Wild Palms thusly: “In Los Angeles, 
sometime in the near 
future, a television 
executive, seduced 
by the awesome pos- 
sibilities of a stun- 
ningnewtechnology, 
plunges into a world 
where dynastic in- 
trigue, bloody mur- 
der, and hidden vi- 
sions of empire ex- 
plode in adeadly and 
ingeneous struggle 
for power.” The se- 
ries “combines a 
mind-bending mix- 
ture of horrifying 
drama, deadpan re- 
alism, and _halluci- 
natory soap opera 
unlike anything ever 
seen on television 
before.” 

If that description is anything close to accurate, then 
the comparisons it’s been getting to Twin Peaks are under- 
standable, although Stone and Wagner insist that there will 
be no unresolved riddles at the end of the six hours. “1 liked 
Twin Peaks a lot,” said Stone, “and I think that helped us, 
because Bob Iger was at ABC, and so he sort of saw the 
potential to do fresh stuff with feature film people. And we 
owe a lot to that, but I think Twin Peaks was an ongoing 
idea. I’m not sure that it ever had a limited story point--a 
final resolution, like our series does.” 

Wagner added, “Tony Krantz, who represents myself 
and Oliver, also put Twin Peaks together. The difference, as 
Oliver said, that I wanted to stress, is that we had an 
assignment to have a close-ended series. And so, we had to 


be very rigorous about that. | love Twin Peaks and, in fact, 
Lynch was in post on a new series when we were in post on 
Wild Palms, and we would have conversations. But that was 
sort of our cross to bear. We had to come toa conclusion.” 

We'll announce the broadcast dates in our next issue if 
they have been set by ABC. 


Films by Lynch, MacLachlan, and Fenn at Sundance 

New films by several Twin Peaks exes premiered at the 
Sundance Film Festival just outside Salt Lake City in late 
January: The Trial, Three of Hearts, and Boxing Helena. 

The Trial was produced in England and stars Kyle 
MacLachlan and Anthony Hopkins. Based on the classic 
Franz Kafka tale, advance word has been extremely posi- 
tive, as would be expected not only because of the actors 
involved, but because of the screenplay by Harold Pinter. 
Geoffrey Gilmore writes, “Rarely are filmic adaptations this 
spectacularly accomplished. The performances are su- 
perb, and the art direction, cinematography, and costum- 
ing are equally outstanding. Pinter’s adaptation and |direc- 
tor David] Jones’s establishment of a tone and vision make 
the story as contemporary and relevant as ever. The 
extraordinary talent that has created this work makes it a 
truly worthwhile experience.” 

The story involves a young man who is arrested on 
unspecified charges and spends the rest of his life seeking 
vindication. The film will probably receive limited distribu- 
tion in the U.S., but it looks like a film not to be missed. 

Three of Hearts stars Sherilyn Fenn, Billy Baldwin, and 
Kelly Lynch. It was directed by Yurek Bogayevicz and 
written by Adam Greenman and Phillip Epstein. Catherine 
Schulman describes it as “a sensual love triangle involving 
two women and one man; this film is suspenseful, exciting, 
and ultimately heartwarming.” 

Although originally scheduled for April release, it has 
been pushed back till September. Except for the Sundance 
showing, advance publicity is being kept low keyed. 

Boxing Helena also stars Sherilyn Fenn, plus Julian 
Sands, Art Garfunkel, and Bill Paxton. The controversy 
surrounding this film has been ongoing--twice its female 
leads quit, first Madonna, then Kim Bassinger. Fenn ended 


. up accepting the demanding lead role ofa beautiful woman 


whose arms and legs have been amputated by Nick 
Cavanaugh, a world-class surgeon who is obsessed with 
her--so much so, in fact, that he keeps her in a box in his 
house. The film was written and directed by David Lynch’s 
daughter Jennifer (author of The Secret Diary of Laura 
Palmer), so you know there’s a lot more depth to the film 
than this simple outline will allow. Ms. Lynch told The 
Inside Word back in September, “It’s really hard to describe 
how sensitive and subdued a piece it is. When you hear that 
somebody’s put in a box, and her arms and legs are cut off, 
you have. I’m certain, all sorts of horrifying images inside 
your head. And it’s truly not about that. It is as if we are 
dreaming....Her loss of limb simply keeps her within the 
home so that she can learn who he is, and he can learn who 
he himself is through her. Because she’s a heck of a lot 
stronger than he is.” 

Lynch wrote the film when she was just nineteen years 
old. Now, at twenty-four, she is the youngest woman ever 
to direct a feature film. 

Just before going to press, WIP heard that the initial 
reaction to Helena was “unambiguous loathing,” according 
to the Dallas Morning News. We'll try to have a full report 
next issue. 


Ree eet 
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Boxing Helena Slapped with NC-17 Rating 

On January 14, Entertainment Tonight carried a report 
that Boxing Helena would receive an NC-17 rating in its 
current edit (the version, by the way, that appeared at the 
above-mentioned Sundance Film Festival) from the ratings 
board of the Motion Picture Association of America. This, of 
course, could seriously hurt the film’s distribution, since 
many theaters are prohibited from showing films with this 
rating. 

“I was shocked that it [the rating] had to do with the sex 
scenes, and nothing to do with the amputations,” Jennifer 
Lynch said. (We can’t believe she wasn’t being at least 
slightly disingenuous. Even if the amputations are explic- 
itly shown, which we doubt, U.S. films have rarely been 
given X or NC-17 ratings on account of graphic violence.) 

Jack Valenti, president of the M.P.A.A., succintly an- 
swered the question of why the NC-17 rating was given: 
“Sex on the screen--visible, blatant sex, period.” 


Book Update 

WIP just recently learned that a hardcover edition of 
The Secret Diary of Laura Palmer was produced for the 
Mystery Book Club. The book is slightly taller and wider 
than the trade paperback version but contains the same 
number of pages. The paperback’s cover art is reproduced 
on the dust jacket (with some very slight modifications). The 
binding is standard book club quality. If you're interested 
in obtaining a copy, one of WIP’s readers is offering them for 
sale on page 25. 

Also, a new book on David Lynch’s work has just been 
published. The book, simply called David Lynch, is by 
Kenneth C. Kaleta (Twayne Books, $13.95). Each of Lynch’s 
projects is given roughly one chapter, up to Wild at Heart. 
A brief mention is made of Fire Walk With Me’s poor 
reception at the Cannes Film Festival. The book’sa bit hard 
to find, so we’re going to see if we can offer it through the 
magazine next time around. 


NEW Twin Peaks by Lynch and MacLachlan! 

Well, sort of. According to Variety, David Lynch has 
directed four new Japanese thirty-second commercials 
featuring Kyle MacLachlan as Special Agent Dale Cooper 
trying to locate a missing female Japanese tourist in Twin 
Peaks. He is assisted by Japanese actors Takanori Kikuchi 
(who plays a police detective) and Naoko Nakamura. 

The first of the four commercials aired at 6:59 P.M. on 
January 20 on all Tokyo television stations (and most 
stations throughout Japan). A new commercial will be 
shown every two months--so it will take eight months for the 
entire series of commercials to air! The ending is said to 
have a “Lynchian twist.” Unfortunately for U.S. fans, the 
contractual agreement prohibits their broadcast outside of 
Japan. 

The commercials advertise “Georgia Coffee,” a canned 
soft drink from Coca Cola Japan. 


“Senor Droolcup” Dies 

Hank Worden, who played the decrepit waiter in Twin 
Peaks, died on December 6, 1992 at age 91. He appeared 
in over one hundred films, including John Wayne’s Red 
River, Clint Eastwood’s Every Which Way But Loose and 
Bronco Billy, Paul Hogan’s Almost an Angel, and John Ford’s 
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BOB continued from page 3 

lapped with the goings-on in the Lodges (when he wasa boy, 
as detailed in his Autobiography; and a year before his 
journey to Twin Peaks, as alluded to in the Phillip Jeffries 
sequence of FWWM). 

Was there something so unique and special about 
Cooper that would make him BOB’s ultimate host? Quite 
possibly. And maybe, just maybe, Windom Earle, Caroline 
Powell, Annie Blackburne, and Laura Palmer were merely 
chess pieces themselves in a far greater game played by 
BOB to lure Cooper to Twin Peaks and eventually possess 
him. Thisisa startling possibility that only further episodes 
or movies can clarify. 


As Clear as the Signs on a Turnpike? 

Most of what we’ve discussed in this article is conjec- 
ture--detective work that seeks to connect one piece of 
evidence with another. But some pieces are just not that 
easy to fit together. For example, why did BOB attack 
Ronette in the hospital? Why didn’t he kill her? What was 
his relationship with Windom Earle, if any? Why did he 
appear over Josie’s body? These are perplexing questions 
to which we can find no easy answers. 

Aswe said up front, the BOB plotline was different from 
most others. Even if much of the story was “patched 
together” as it unfolded on our screens, it was still a 
complex and subtle affair. It may have contained gaps and 
inconsistencies--some of which may never be resolved--but 
viewers of Twin Peaks should not consider the BOB plotline 
confounding and exasperating, but rather entertaining and 
challenging with its possibilities. 
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NEW TWIN PEAKS PAPERBACK! 


SEND $12.95 PER COPY 
PLUS $3.00 POSTAGE AND HANDLING TO: 


PEAKS OF ROMEO 
8900 DUTCHESS 
ROMEO, MI 48065 


Michigan residents add 4% sales tax. 
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CANNES 92 


AUSTRALIAN FiLms AT CANNES 


CINEMA PAPERS (August 1992) - The complete transcript of David 
Lynch's press conference at the Cannes Film Festival following the world 
premiere ofthe film! This Australian magazine is the only place we've seen 
this published! Highly recommended! (vg condition) $15.00 
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TWIN PEAKS 
FIRE WALK WITH ME 


The Making of HARRYHAUSEN 
HANGOVER SQUARE The Special Editions 
RARITIES @ RETITLINGS © RESTORATIONS 
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VIDEO WATCHDOG #16 - Brand new! This is a follow-up to their 
incredible TP article in VW #2 (which sells for $30 on the collector's 
market!). Get this issue now while still cover pnce! Features an 
extensive analysis of the movie. Highly recommended! $5.50 


TWIN PEAKS MARKETPLACE 


nes we've offered for sale in our previous issues has been incredible, so we've searched the 
world over (literally) to bring you the magazines below. Supply is extremely limited! 


+ BYRON ON MIKE MILKEN'S PLEA 


VQYORK., 


TWIN 
PEAKS 


BY JOHN LEOWARD 


NEW YORK (May 7, 1990) - One of the very best articles ever wntten 
about Twin Peaks, published just as the series began. In addition to the 
TP cover, the magazine includes an 8-page, full-color illustrated article 
This issue gets our highest recommendation! (g+/vg condition) $15.00 


EMPIRE (October 1992) - This great British movie magazine comes with 
a separate, 24-page full folor photo gallery with several Twin Peaks full- 
page photos: the cover shot (shown above), plus Madchen Amick/Dana 
Ashbrook and Sherilyn Fenn with cherry! Only $15.00! 


SHIPPING: $2.50 for first magazine, $1.00 each there- 
after, up to $4.50. Shipped UPS insured (include street 
address; no P.O. boxes!) Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. 
Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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Vhapped in Plasti- 


The Secret Diary of Laura Palmer 
Limited Hardcover Edition! 


TWIN 
PEAKS 


COLLECTIBLES 
FOR 
SALE! 


Videos, magazines, audio, trading cards, bumper 
stickers, comics, fan newsletters, posters, mugs, 
buttons, board game, press kits, and more from 
U.S., Europe, and Japan. 
FOR FREE LIST, SEND A SELF-ADDRESSED, 
STAMPED ENVELOPE TO: 


BRUCE PHILLIPS 
46702 CAMELIA 
CANTON, MI 48187 


ONLY $14.95 + $3.00 shipping/nandling 
LAURA'S SECRETS 
C/O THE BLACK LODGE 
P.O. BOX 23003 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 19124 


TWIN PEAKS: FIRE WALK WITH ME PRESSKIT! 


Includes 6 great 8 x 10 black and white photos plus 17 pages of press notes: credits, bios, and behind-the-scenes 
production information. An incredible package at a great low price! Only $15.00 + $3.00 UPS shipping/insurance. 
(We need a street address to ship to; NO post office boxes!) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


Vhapped in Plastic 25 


Coming in 
April! 


*An extensive analysis of the deadly Windom 
Earle/Dale Cooper chess game from the sec- 
ond season! 

*An overview of various Lynch videos, from 
the European Twin Peaks pilot to the bizarre 
Industrial Symphony featuring Julee Cruise! 
*Part 2: The Obscure Influences on Twin 
Peaks! 

*Another wild letters page section from TP 
fans around the world! 

*FWWM Box Office--a Final American Report 
*The World Spins--more of the latest TP and 
Lynch news! 

*And Much, Much More! 
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Just $2.95 at your local comic shop or book 
store! (Or $3.95 directly from the publisher.) 


THIS ISSUE: ose 
WwINDOM EARLE'S DEADL 


THE TWIN PEAKS 

MURDER MYSTERY [eMuma) 
GAME inhi 

AVAILABLE NOW! 


You may remember that we wrote about 
this British board game in WIP #1. Even 
though we were somewhat critical of the . 
game itself, we did like the packaging 
and various accouterments included, such 
as the FBI Agent's Handbook. The game 
board is first-rate. So we've decided to 
offer you the chance to purchace one for 
your own collection. This game is very 
difficult to find in the United States! 


Price is just $39.95 + 3.50 UPS shipping and insurance 
(we must have a street address to ship to!) 


Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


